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MOTION SICKNESS 
by PODALIRIUS 


I cannot recall any reference in the writings of the ancients 
in any civilization to the treatment of Motion Sickness. 
The famous library at Alexandria, was devoid of annota- 
tions on the subject. But the sickness of motion was known 
and regarded as different from the sickness of illness. Did 
not Homer vividly describe the trials of Ulysses and his 
friends on board ship? Hannibal, I can assure you, along 
with his many difficulties in crossing the Alps experienced 
motion sickness among those mounted on elephants. And 
anyone who'has ever ridden on a camel has no need to 
re‘er to the ancient writings of Babylon or Egypt to be 
quite sure that riding a camel was just as sick-making 
2,000 years ago as today. But the ancients regarded sick- 
ness of motion or travel as one of the nuisances encountered 
in getting from place to place. It was left to the present 
age of the internal combustion engined carriage, the steam 
turbine boat and the jet-propelled aircraft, for the experi- 
ence of travel sickness to become so universal as to merit 
explanation and treatment. 

My colleagues have conclusively shown that travel sick- 
ness is primarily the result of repetitive motion disturbing 
the centre of balance, to which the individual responds by 
being uncontrollably sick. Whereas this is the prime cause, 
there are other contributory factors. Poor ventilation, con- 
stant movement before the eyes, excesses of heat or cold, 
too full a stomach (or too empty a stomach), fatigue, 
excitability, apprehension and unpleasant smells can all 
contribute to nausea.. And when nausea comes is sickness 
far behind? 

It is not always desirable to give one of the proved 
travel sickness remedies, and I think far too many people 
place too much reliance on a pill, and do not give enough 
attention to causes. Ventilation, smells, extremes of tem- 
perature, fatigue, and ocular causes can in many ways be 
overcome or avoided. A relaxed, comfortable position, with 
the head supported is not too difficult a thing to achieve, 
and it helps a great deal in steadying or minimizing the 
effects of motion on the centre balance. 

And what about children? Surely consideration of the 
individual child in matters of behaviour on the one hand 
and relaxation on the other, must prove a great help against 
those old trouble makers—over-excitement and its invari- 
able sequel, fatigue. 

As for meals and diet before and during travel—well, I 
am feeling kindly disposed to Polyphemus to-day. I wonder 
what he will say below. One thing, however, I can assure 
you, namely that: food and digestion are important con- 
tributory factors in causing some people to suffer from 
travel sickness. 

*% % x 


One-eyed and one-tracked-minded we may be, Podalirius, but as 
we ourselves .are the worst of travellers, we are bound, in all 
humanity, to point out the advantages of Bemax to our fellow- 
sufferers. 

Bemax, stabilized wheat germ, is an ideal addition to a 
pre-journey meal because it is highly nutritive without being 
at all rich or heavy, and incidentally contains small quantities 
of Vitamin B:;, which in larger doses has been found useful 
in preventing travel sickness. 

Bemax is a natural food with an exceptionally high vitamin- 
protein-mineral content, and it should be taken regularly, not 
only by the travel-sick but by all those who care about their 
health and like to be sure that they are getting a well-balanced 
diet. Plain or chocolate-flavoured Bemax is available from 
all chemists. 

THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of selected 
Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write-to the 
address below for your free copy. ~ 


Issued in the interests of the iiayicue health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.6), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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_ told that every year more than $90,000,000 was given by 
private individuals in that country for the purchase of 
works of art for public collections, This sum does not 
include the income from endowments and charitable foundations ; nor 
does it include the enormous sums spent by American citizens on works 
- of art for their private enjoyment. There are no comparable figures for 


the United Kingdom. If they were available they would reveal an _ 


- astonishing contrast. Even allowing for the fact that our population is 
only a third of that of the United States, the contrast would still be 
‘i astonishing. ~The comparable figure epent to be £10,000,000; I doubt 
if it is 10,000,000s. _ 
Why this disproportionate digerencé between two ‘peoples speaking 
ot ‘the same language and sharing the same cultural tradition? There is one 
simple explanation. Any gifts of works of art donated to public collec- 
tions, or of sums of ' money given for the purchase of works of art, 
_ are exempt from taxation and death duties in the United States. In 
a that country the government feels that works of art are not to be treated 
as ordinary goods and chattels: they are in a separate category that 
demands special respect; they are to be treated as objects of national 
importance. In a grudging way we do recognise the national importance 
of works of art in private possession on condition they are old enough: 
we exempt them from death duty. Some Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a realised that without such a provision there would soon be no works 
of art left in the country, except those in public galleries, 
By a stroke of the pen—a short clause in the next Budget—the 
present: Chancellor of the Exchequer could bring our laws of taxation 
- in relation to works of art into line with the American laws: the value 
gifts of works of art of any period acceptable to museums, art 
s, and other comparable public institutions could be deductible 
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HEN I was in the United States three years ago, I was 


xe FSCO Such a simple alteration of our gears its” 


- Art,- Industry, and National Decay 


ea ee By SIR HERBERT READ 


practicality is proved by its smooth operation in the United States— 
would have an almost immediate effect. It would divert to public ~ 


possession and enjoyment many ancient works of art that now disappear 
abroad (in spite of desperate efforts to retain them in this country) and 
it would gradually transform our museums and art galleries, not only 
by increasing their historical collections but also by making them vital 
art centres where the works of living artists could be seen and enjoyed. 


The museums and art galleries would have to expand physically to. 


accommodate this new influx, and trained personnel would have to be 
found to deal with the increased work of administration and display. 
Money for such purposes would be forthcoming if it cost the giver little 
or nothing to give it. New art galleries would be established, and, as 
in the United States, every important university and college would have 
its own gallery or art centre where students might become familiar with 
great works of art. ™ 


But no country can legislate for a national renaissance. Desirable as 


are these changes, one is left with the uneasy feeling that they would 
not make any vital difference to the cultural life of England. Some 
difference there should be. Instead of two or three dozen artists making 
a living comparable to that of a skilled engineer or a doctor, there 
might be 200 or 300 of them. The status of the artist in a bourgeois 
society would rise, and there would be a general stimulus to public 
interest in the arts. The Arts Council, instead of withdrawing to a 
prepared position in St. James’s Square, might establish advance posts 


in the Outer Hebrides. There would be large-scale exhibitions and con- 


ferences all over the country, as in America, and in general we should 
feel that art was alive if not kicking. Not so many painters and sculptors 
would be compelled to resort to part-time teaching to make a living, 


or after their art-training drift into poultry farming or advertising. 


agencies. They would have, if not a public, at least a public patron. 


But that is not enough. In spite of all the wealth lavished on art in _ 


Pmaccesstul esoteric religion, a cult with 
mot an organic faith: it does not guide 1 


the Gothic style. But somehow one doubts it. Why? 


- 


Divorce between Creative Mind and Governing Mind 


Fundamentally because, not in America only but throughout the 
world, there exists a divorce between the creative or imaginative mind | 
and the governing or productive mind. Such a divorce did not exist in 
_ the twelfth century. The man who built Saint-Denis, the Abbot Suger, 
-was the ‘ loyal adviser and friend’ of two French kings and the Regent ~ 
of France during the Second Crusade. I do not know where the centre 
of supreme power in the United States lies—whether in Wall Street 
or Washington—but it has no intimate links with the architects and 
artists of that country. A great architect like Frank Lloyd Wright has 
been scorned by those powers: his patrons have been a few eccentric 
individuals. I do not know where the centre of power is in this country: 
: it is said to be an amorphous ‘ establishment’ whose real power is due 
---—_._ to the fact that it has no centre. But equally it has no contacts with our 
, hole-and-corner art world; and when it comes to a clear show-down, 
as in the planning of post-war London, the architect or artist is the ~ 


enemy, to be wiped off the drawing-board like a tiresome fly. 


is as essential to the world of science as to the world of art. 


= ee ected that persuasion alone cannot cure it. 


Educational Neglect of the Arts: 


ions of initiates. But it is 
spiritual life of the people. 
_ That spiritual life, such as it is, finds expression in Hollywood films, in 
_ horror comics and cheesecake periodicals, in bloated automobiles and 
_ the architectural insignificance of the American small-town. It is true 
_ that America is now for the first time producing a school of painters” 
that interests the outside world; and admittedly there are isolated 
architectural monuments of great ‘beauty. These may be the precursors 
of a new style of art, as the abbey of Saint-Denis was the precursor of 


The western world has evolved a civilisation of vast and all-pervasive 
vulgarity, a civilisation without a decent face. There was a time when a 
‘manufacturer was not ashamed of his bad taste: whether it was beer 
or soap, he would throw it in the face of the public with a ‘ take-it or 
leave-it ’. He had the virtue of what it is fashionable to call ‘ brutalism ’. 
He has more gentility now; his ‘ public relations’ are entrusted to an 
expert in sophistry, and yet he is often pathetically aware that im- 
ponderables like fashion and taste are determining his success or failure 
in a competitive economy. He does not realise that qualities of design 
“are not mere spit and polish added to an already efficient article: they 
are an expression of the qualities. of mind and spirit that go into the 
very conception of the article. Technology is not enough. The basic 
faculties of intelligence are intuitive and imaginative, and their training 


‘British industry is everywhere fighting a losing battle in the export 
markets of the world, and although we find specious excuses in economic 
_ trends, fundamentally it is due to the fact that our design in almost 
every industry is forty or fifty years out of date. We may still maintain 
a lead in one or two spheres like aircraft and luxury cars, but elsewhere 
we are outclassed by more vital compe.itors. The ordinary British 
_motor-car, for example, has hitherto had an easy market because of 
its low running costs. That is the only reason I have ever heard an 
‘American give for owning one of them (and it is usually his second car, 
a run-about for his wife’s shopping expeditions). Other cars, German 
cars and French or Italian cars, now compete in low running costs, 
and, as costs become equalised, design becomes decisive. I never cease 
to marvel at the indifference of British industrialists to design factors. 
In every field of manufacture except wool and whisky (where our merits 
are due to our climate and not to our brains) we are now beaten on 
_ the quality of design. We established a Council of Industrial Design 
to bring these facts to the notice of industrialists but the trouble i is so 


The poor quality of our industrial design arises from the neglect of 
- the arts at every stage ‘f education. Our art schools are, for the most 
omy in spirit and in equipment survivals of the nineteenth century. 
2 ‘They still carry on traditions established by the Prince Consort in build- 
_ ings inspired by the Great Exhibition of 1851. They should have been a 
first priority in post-war reconstruction, and they are still a first neces- 
oe bas - sity for survival. From them should stream a new race of déSigners 
; _ who i in a few years could transform the products of British industry. 


hae or peti batt in, D pcherl it is the enemy ¢ 
design. A ‘man of taste’ is essentially a timid n 
unknown, of the unconventional, and his aabilne Bs 
range backwards in time—but not too far, for fear he shou 
barbaric. He is fond of the phrase ‘ the test of time’ > and he 
if a particular painter, or a style of architecture or furniture, has been 3 
approved by the best people for a century or two, he need not worry | 
to discriminate further—at most he need only study the finer shades 
of style and craftsmanship. He has some solid support for his prefer- en 


ences in the fact that the materials and craftsmanship of the past are 


almost invariably better than those of his own time. Modern machine — ee 
production eliminates the personal factor in production and tends to <a 
utilise the cheapest and least durable materials. One cannot really blame 3 
anyone who prefers a Chippendale chair or a Georgian house to the x 
best products of modern industry. The man of taste can then argue that 
he finds it more logical to put eighteenth-century pictures and porcelain 
into his eighteenth-century house. In adopting this attitude he becomes 

the member of an exclusive set (for there are not enough eighteenth-— 
century houses and pictures to go round) and a reactionary (for if © 

everyone shared the same point of view there would be an end to any ~ 


_kind of artistic development). Such people build themselves towers of 


ivory, and very beautiful they can be. But soho an as the current phrase = 
has it, “ ‘out of this world ®. ; SPOOR fe 


The Enemy in Our Midst SE ei 
It is difficult not to feel sympathy for ‘such an escapist, ae i is 
the enemy in our midst. The vulgarian can be forgiven, for he knows 
no better—he has not been given eyes to see or ears to hear with. 
But the man of taste has the necessary sensibility and deliberately turns _ 
the other way. Because he sits at ease in his Chippendale chair and sips 
his Madeira out of an eighteenth-century wine-glass, the export markets + 
are. shrinking, workers are being put on short time, the value of the — 
pound is falling. I do not want to turn him out of his ivory tower, but 
I think he should have an uneasy conscience; and instead of hiding that 
uneasy conscience under a cloak of taste or tradition, he should give 
expression to it in an energetic encduragement of the art that is vital — 
to a machine civilisation no less than to an age of craftsmanship. He 
should protest continually against an economy that gives us an archi- 
tecture of poverty, and meanness in the manufacture of everyday things. 
Men of taste are in a minority, and I have perhaps. devoted too much — 


time to them. Let me turn therefore to the majority, who are vulgarians — 


and indifferentists. I give you a choice of terms: if you do not like — 


-to admit that you are a vulgarian—a man of bad: taste who is not - 


ashamed of his bad taste; and-if you are not a man of good taste in 
the sense I have defined, then you are probably an indifferentist—a 
term I have invented to describe those who accept what is offered to 
them (that is to say, what they can buy in the nearest shop) and make 
no effort to get things changed. There must be something very sick 
about a people that ‘will strive for the tokens of material improvement 
—more money in the pay packet—but who remain indifferent to the 
quality of what they can acquire for those tokens. I do not speak of : 
pathetic functional deceptions: chairs that fall to pieces, fabrics that : 
fade, stockings that ladder, etc., but of the obvious fact that there is no 
enduring satisfaction in the shape and colour and material quality of 
such things. This is proved by the fact that we do not cherish our 


modern possessions as our forefathers cherished theirs. We know in- 


stinctively that they will not last and that our children will not like — 
them. Like newspapers and chocolate-boxes, food containers and summer bf 
frocks, motor-cars and radio sets, they are for the moment—expendable. _ 
Their. llife is measured by their utility: the very idea of a timeless soliz 
in things has been lost. _ > ee 
But it is timelessness that gives us a sense of spiritual 
faith in life itself. If every. thing is expendable we end by a 
the fact that. ‘every person is expendable, Our human life is condi 
to our human environmenty and slowly but surely a mean envi 
creates a mean spirit. That i is why so many people nowaday 
escape from their environment, if only ona conducted tour 
land. They save ‘their ‘pennies not*to. buy a "i 
furniture that would give them joy and refreshment all 
bate in Sth to leave their se towns 4 them—to 1 


os 
ev Se 


JANUA 
of a past civilisation. They thus show that somewhere in their dull 
lives and dreary environment a nerve-end of the sense of beauty still 
survives. I believe that this nerve can be reanimated, and that our vitality 
as a people is intimately connected with the expression of a sense of 
beauty. A sense of beauty is nothing but a sense of quality, and if as a 
people we have lost this sense of quality we are finished. 

Why, then, should you, politicfans, industrialists, men of power, be so 
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indifferent to a matter so vital? Are you satisfied that we should have 
the finest aero engines in the world? Is there no genius to spare for all 
the other arts and industries that make up the economy of a great 
nation? Look to the source, from which the genial apprentices of a 
new age should flow. You will find it choked with academicism, electi- 
cism, reactionary stupidities of all kinds. And until these are cleared 
away it is vain to expect a vital art in an industrial age. 
—North of England Home Service 


Two Views ve the Polish Elections 


I—By NICHOLAS CARROLL 


RITISH politicians know how hard it is to get people to vote 

in a general election; and we all tend to be suspicious when 

94 per cent. of the electorate votes, and still more so when 

nearly all of them vote the way the Government asks them to. 
Yet this has just happened in Poland—and it happened without police 
terror, without coercion. I have found, since I flew back from Warsaw, 
that many of my friends here are puzzled. How is it possible, they ask, 
that practically the entire Polish nation, predominantly Catholic, mostly 
strongly anti-Communist, should have voted freely to put the Com- 
munist Party back into power with a comfortable majority? 

The short answer to the first question is that the voters voted the 
Communists back into office because their national Communist leader, 
Mr. Gomulka, asked them to. He warned them that to do otherwise 
would jeopardise the limited independence from Russia that was won 
in the bloodless ‘October revolution’ last year.: Those gains were 
precious, and they were almost entirely due to Mr. Gomulka’s political 
skill, integrity, and courage. The present election was not, in the mind 
of the average voter, a case of putting the Communists back, but a 
vote of confidence in Gomulka. Without doubt the huge poll was due 
to the Catholic Church, which backed Mr. Gomulka to the hilt and 
urged its flock to support him. Another factor certainly was the yarning 
of Hungary: the case of a subject state which grasped too hastily at 
independence, and paid a terrible price for impatience and lack of wise 
leadership. 

As to the questions of freedom to vote and secrecy: first of all, there 
was no intimidation; but there was intensive party propaganda in favour 
of a big poll and a vote for the party, and there was no rival propaganda. 
But people felt perfectly free to abstain. Within the limitations of the 
single-list system there was some possibility of choice, because there 
were more candidates on each constituency list than there were seats 
to be won. Each list contained candidates put up by the Communist 
Party and its two associate 
parties, the Peasant and 
Democratic Parties. A fourth 
group of candidates within 
the National Front were the 
non-party nominees. Although 
the names had been rather 
carefully chosen, they were 
not all docile party stooges, 
in fact only 83 of the 723 
candidates were members of 
the old Assembly, so it was 
not by any means a simple 
case of ‘ putting back the old 
gang’. Any voter could have 
crossed Communist Party 
candidates off his list without 
getting into trouble for it. 
Indeed, some people’ did, as 
the detailed results clearly 
showed. 

- In the matter of secrecy a 
valid criticism can be made. 
The electoral law said that 
people should make their 
voting decision behind a 
screen. In practice, few voters 
did so; I made a tour-of 


"Scar 


Mr. Gomulka, followed by an interested crowd, leaving the polling booth after casting 
his vote 


about fifty polling stations, in Warsaw and in the countryside; I should 
not think that more than one in twenty voters used the booths. which 
were invariably provided. I am fairly sure it was not because they were 
afraid to; most of them, I believe, had made up their minds to do as 
Mr. Gomulka asked them and vote without crossing off names; some 
were bewildered by the procedure and not certain about their rights. 
Perhaps, if the use of booths had been compulsory, as in this country, 
more Communist names would have been crossed off; but I do not 
believe it would have made a difference of more than 10 per cent. to 
the final result. This general election became, in the event, much more of 
a referendum, and it has given Mr. Gomulka the authority he so badly 
needed to maintain Poland’s precarious independence. 


II—By ZBIGNIEW PELCZYNSKI 


I COMPLETELY AGREE with all that Mr. Carroll has said about the free 
atmosphere of the Polish election. The most interesting thing that 
emerges from it is that the party was not in a position to order its 
members to take part in the election campaign, e.g., the door-to-door 
canvass: it had to appeal to their loyalty. It seems clear that large 
sections of the party did not want to work for Mr. Gomulka’s victory. 
Some did probably rally round in the end: the young, liberal, revolu- 
tionary wing of the party (as they call themselves), who wholeheartedly 
approve all steps towards democratisation and who back Mr. Gomulka 
because of his liberalism. But a large section, perhaps a majority of 
party members, are today confused, disorientated, and indifferent. 
They do not know what is happening, where the party is going, and 
whether it is worth while to go on working for it. 

There is also a third and important wing: the supporters of the so- 
called Natolin group, the conservative or reactionaries or Stalinists, as 
their enemies call them. This group consists of some top party leaders, 
minor party bureaucrats, ministers, directors of state enterprise, trade- 
union leaders, and so on. 
Many of them have already 
been deposed; others are 
awaiting their turn. All of 
them are positively hostile to 
Mr. Gomulka and his pro- 
gramme, and in the election 
were secretly using all their 
influence and power to work 
against him. These men are 
not all mere opportunists, 
hankering after the spoils of 
office. Some of them are 
genuinely convinced that 
Mr. Gomulka is leading the 
party towards disaster; they 
believe that in a country like 
Poland Communism cannot 
work. without coercion and 
direct Russian support: that 


‘democratic’ or ‘national’ 
communism is dangerous 
nonsense. 


The trouble, however, lies 
not merely in the attitude of 
the party members but also 
in the state of the party 
machine itself. This party, in 


its Sprevidus Stalinist version, was a vas 


together not so much by ideology as by 


vital nerve centres are paralysed; in ay rural areas the party does 
not exist at all. It does not function. 


I heard of one Communist candidate, well known and a strong 
supporter of democratisation, who had one of his election meetings in - 
_ the country organised by the local parish priests because there was no 


other organisation in the village to do it for him. It is partly because 


~Mr. Gomulka could not wholly count on his own party that he had 


to rely so heavily on his non-Communist allies—the other two parties, 
and above all, the most powerful orgalieaaen in Poland at the moment, 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

This reliance on the Church and the noh-Conimunist forces in general 
may cause serious trouble for Mr. Gomulka in the future. The party 
members have already lost a number of privileges; they are now to 


ea alt Education : 


By L. J. 


CAN best illustrate the changing climate in adult education 

by contrasting two classes which I taught myself, one in St. 

Helen’s between 1940 and 1942 and the other in Oxford last 

winter. Both were run under the auspices of university extra- 
mural departments—and that is the kind of adult education I am 
mainly concerned with here. . 


The St. Helen’s class was a typical three-year tutorial class of the. 


time. It was about fifteen strong, and its composition hardly varied 
throughout the whole three years. It consisted mainly of process 
workers from the local glass-works and other manufacturing firms in 
the town, with a few skilled municipal employees, a doctor from a 
local hospital, an industrial chemist, a school teacher or two, and 
wives of technical college staff and of managers of ‘ Co-op’ branches. 
The group was a neighbourhood group, drawn from a variety of 
occupations, entirely self-selected and entirely voluntary, in the sense 
that each member’s attendance was prompted by nothing but his own 


wish to hear and take part in the guided discussions for whose conduct 


the class was formed. 
The things these people insisted on discussing were issues of high 
politics and high-economics: how could the formidable movements 


of fascism and communism grow out of nineteenth-century liberalism; 


what were the steps in the transition from the classical doctrines of 
laissez-faire to the welfare economics of Hobson and Beveridge, or 
in that other closely related transition from Poor Law to Welfare State? 
Week after week they went into all this with great gusto and good 
humour. At the end of each meeting the tutor and anyone else who felt 
the need adjourned to a pub for a pint. 

Very different was the group that met in Oxford thirteen years later. 


‘These were people following a sessional course of twenty-four lectures, 


ot 


held ‘once a week between October and April. The course dealt with the 
social services, and was laid on at the request of the National Assistance 
Board, which thought it would be good for the staff of their area offices 
to get a view of their own jobs in the wider context of the whole 
system of social services. Admission to the course was not confined to 


' people working for the Board, but it naturally happened that these 


formed the largest single group, whose attendance was most constant. 


Other members tended to vary a good deal from week to week, though 
many of them had a professional or semi-professional connection with 


some branch of social service. 
So the membership as a whole was not a neighbourhood group drawn 
from. different occupations, but an occupational group drawn from 


; different neighbourhoods, as far apart, it turned out, as Witney, Banbury, 


Henley, Reading, and Newbury. The group had no tutor, but merely 


‘ ; a series of lecturers each professing special knowledge of some sector 


of the social service field. While the latter part of each meeting was 
earmarked for an exchange between lecturer and audience, labelled 
OP: carat and discussion, what took piace then was nothing ‘that the 


> * Parrish. 15s. : ~ 


; ed antctcst, central direction, 

_ and the supervision of the Security Police. This system has now com- — 
= pletely broken down, while nothing new has yet emerged to replace it. 
As a result the top of the party is now more democratic than the bottom; 


Hee ae most imperative task for Mr. gee as Fi 
the party, after he has won the election, is to reorganise . 
the party: to instil in it a unity of direction, purpose, ology 
which it is sadly lacking. How far he will succeed is not certain, though — 
the election must have strengthened his hand enormously against his 
‘opponents on both left and right. The opponents, however, are still 
very strong and he may have to make concessions to the old at Fe 
bureaucrats to placate them and win their full allegiance. 

This is why some people in Poland, especially the Communists, renee 


the élection itself as a relatively unimportant event in comparison with — 


the Party Congress to be held in March where all these trends and — 
tendencies must and will eis) themselves out. . 
. — At Home and Abroan* Come Service) 
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Ends or - Means? : a 


BARNES 


St. Helen’s class would have dignified with the name of discussion, — 
but rather brief interventions to elucidate or amplify something the — 


lecturer had said in his main talk. The members of the group were not 


thinking of putting a sorry social order to rights; they just wanted some 
insight into the principles underlying their job. And they were not 


wholly self-selected. While attendance was voluntary i in the sense that 


anyone could drop out when he liked, it was not in all cases unprompted — 


by external authority. It is true that the course did not deal with the 


techniques of particular occupations and so could not strictly be 


described as vocational; but it certainly had some vocational bias, and 
it was organised on the assumption that’ people who work i in a loose 
and incoherent bunch of organisations like the social services will be 


likely to do their own jobs with less waste and less nonsense if they — 
understand what their colleagues in the departments on their flanks © 


are up to. 


I am not suggesting that there are not still plenty os tutorial Classes 


‘of the St. Helen’s kind going on today; or that sessional courses of the 


Oxford kind were unknown before the war. And I am not merely — 
trying to underline differences which have long existed between a — 


sessional course and a tutorial class. My suggestion is that the features 


belonging to the St. Helen’s class were typical of university adult — 
education up to the war, and that the features belonging to the Oxford — 


course are becoming typical of it today. The differences between the 


two ways of proceeding register a change. of emphasis which bids . 


fair to establish a new tradition and to seal the abandonment of an 


old one. This change, I believe, reflects certain Jong-term oee in 


the nature of our social life. 
How can one define this old tradition that seems to be fading out? 


‘We are greatly helped here by the recent reissue of a once-famous _ 
‘Report of the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of 


Reconstruction at the end of the first world war, a report which has © 
long been out of print. In a wide-ranging introduction to the new 


edition Professor Waller of Manchester University SUEY. the course 4 


taken by adult education between 1919 and today. 

The Report sees the adult education movement as. one of the 
fundamentals of a democratic programme; hence the new book © 
very properly bears the title A Design for Democracy*, The } great 
social watersheds from which the movement descends are 


French revolution and the industrial revolution. These two ‘together a 


brought the masses into politics and set them discussing momentous 
issues. The movement arose to help working people first to formulate — 


-a social faith for themselves and then to Propagate it. cerouehaee es * 


social order. — 
The faith they hammered. out was ‘strongly influenced by ite 
such as as Robert Owen and Thomas Jefferson, so much so that it can 


remark that: 


aa 
© 
Th 


‘- 


of ee ote fae power in ‘the affairs of: men. 


oe AD remark of Jefferson’ s complements this in declaring: Se ae 
I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of ‘society ie 
te the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough 
a tO exercise their control with a wholesome direction, the remedy is 
ser “not to take it from them but to inform their discretion through 
a education. Bede 25. ; ce 
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o Part of. a Larger. Movement — 

Quite simply, then, adult education in this country has in the past 
33 always been part of a larger movement which had as its aim the creation 
of a better social order, and which subscribed to the belief that in a 
~ Christian order betterment can signify one thing and one thing only, 


namely, the continual reorganisation of society in the interests of the _ 


_ unprivileged. This larger movement was astonishingly many-sided. Its 


_ prime assertion was of the right of ordinary men to a full share in the 


_ kingdom of the spirit. The claim was to be made good politically by 
_ an even distribution of power; economically by rebuilding on the basis 


~ of-mutual service a society already disintegrated by the competitive | 


forces Of the new industrialism; and educationally by developing the 
p- personal qualities and social habits which might make mutual service 
- Possible. 
-I add one Jast feature of the 1919 Report, because it hits us in the 
_ eye today with really terrific force, and reveals in a flash the gulf 
that separates its authors’ world from ours. They had no fear of 
SP eaatabindas they were not in the least security-minded; they took no 
_ reckoning of that other great tradition in adult education of which 
Senator McCarthy is the supreme champion. They liked differences of 
: opinion, because they believed these could be sorted out and combined 
into something more adequate than any one opinion by itself. They 
_ thought it good that everyone should speak his mind fully and freely, 
_ because in guided but unblinkered discussion ‘ one point of view tends 
to supplement and correct another, and the student insensibly broadens 
his outlook through contact with minds dissimilar from his own’. It 
F - really never occurred to them that on meeting a mind dissimilar from 
_ your own the proper thing to do was to jam his wavelength, take away, 
his character, and ruin his career. _ 
A movement animated by attitudes like these must = EEA seem 
unsophisticated to all and madly distasteful to many. After all, this is 
_ the heyday of the Welfare State, which realises and enshrines many 
of the objectives of the Labour pioneers. Not much point in running 
after a bus when you have already caught it. And surely it is merely 
fussy to insist that the welfare state is not identical with the co-operative 
commonwealth? Besides, there is the universal availability of com- 
mercial entertainment, of a cheap press, radio and television, there 
is the vastly enlarged opportunity for formal and informal education 
of every kind. These things have pulled us all together, so that any 
Londoner now knows as much about Borneo as about Bethnal Green. 
There is enough, indeed there is surfeit, for all conceivable varieties of 
taste. Much better savour and enjoy the feast before us than fill our 
heads with anxious Leica about the suwmmum bonum. 
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- Opportunity without Panui 


- So the place of the older type of adult student comes to be taken 2 


the members of my Oxford sessional course and their like. This year. 
they study how to ensure the best co-ordinated use of the social 
_ services. Next year we may have a group of local government officers 
_ looking for something to help them pass their promotion examination. 
In other. universities there will be classes reading for an extra-mural 
bilipians in, let us say, sociology; and attending them will be con- 
~ scientious young people hoping to upgrade themselves to some new level 
_ of employment for which sociology is thought to be a qualification. 
be And why on earth shouldn’t they? It is altogether admirable that they 
~ should. There isa pressing need that all our people should learn to 
use, for sensible fulfilment of life, all the opportunities that our society 
can offer. It can now offer a!most everything—except purpose and con- 


to the convictions and purposes of others. And if such resistance 


is willed. for, the people best able to put it up are probably those who — 


been trained in instrumentalities and in little or nothing else. 


_ viction. Lacking these, it must seek to justify itself by trance-like resist-— 


a 


lucation can and does E varied ‘ eam how to use 


_ Service with energy and success. 


- But, on the whole, adult education no floneer Diesen itself as a 
“voluntary movement marching as to war, with the banners of a dis- 
tinctive social philosophy going on before. True, there is any amount m4 


of interest, perhaps an increasing interest, in the literary and artistic 


fields, but the outstanding new trend, as it seems to me, is on with — 
the new love of skills and means, and off with the old love of ideals — 


and ends. It beams its vision along a thin wedge of deliberately limited 


interest. It would rather not be bothered with society as a total PLOCESS, 


as a moving, ongoing concern. And of the appalling question “ Where 
is society going? ’ it is scared stiff. 

In transforming itself from a strategic to a tactical force, adult 
education is merely responding to broad changes in the whole social 
climate of the age. For two generations or more human civilisation has 
been corroded by passions which have been released in unspeakable 
orgies of hate and vengeance between nations and classes alike. Vileness 
and envy, malice and falsehood, have smothered and undone whatever 
was clean or fine. Blood and filth have rubbed out the very features of 
mankind, until their human shape is discernible only from one angle 
or from two. Subconsciously the spirits of old and young shrivel under 
a sense of ruin without name or measure, foreboding the annihilation 
of worlds. 


If most of these bestialities have gone on in other countries, their — 


‘effect upon ourselves has none the less been profound. They are the 
reason why-it has seemed fitting to so many of us that not only our 
wars, hot and cold, but our public life at large should be conducted 
on the principle that any lie is laudable if it misleads the enemy, no 
matter what damage it may do our friends, Since we regard half the 
world as foes, truth suffocates among the dead cats at the bottom of 
the well, and the equivocation of the fiend is exalted into a cardinal 
civic virtue, The kingdom of the spirit becomes just another cy 
site. The ultimate treason is the possession of a radical sae 


The Rhododendron with a Lime Dressing 
Such an atmosphere cannot favour a tradition of which a prime aim 
was precisely to produce radical minds. But it would be quite in 


keeping with current trends if, let us say, the Treasury were to invite — 


universities to provide courses in fiendish equivocation for the benefit 
of civil servants who draft replies to parliamentary questions. I imagine 


_ the Ministry would pay grant, provided the courses were not deemed 


to be too directly vocational. The old tradition, then, is wilting, not 
through its own intrinsic inadequacy, not through any failure of organ- 


isation or personnel in the adult education institutions of the day, but — 


simply because our society can no longer furnish conditions compatible 
with it. One may liken it to a rhododendron to which an incompetent 
gardener has given a heavy dressing of lime. 


May I end by venturing a hypothesis? If, for comparison with our 


experience at home, one takes a look at the new universities which have 
been set up in British colonies since the war, one observes that extra- 
mural departments very much in the old tradition immediately take 
root and flourish in West Africa and the West Indies. In Singapore 
and Malaya strong voluntary efforts are made to transplant adult 


education of the same sort, but they have little success. In Central 


and East Africa official opposition excludes it. What is the factor whose 
presence in Victorian and neo-Georgian England and in contemporary 
West Africa and the West Indies gives life and vigour to the tradition, 
and whose absence from Britain, Malaya, and East and Central Africa 
today means death to it? The factor, I suggest, is public hope—a 
condition distributed very unevenly in the modern world. 

Public hope is a useful sociological concept that we owe to the 
poet Shelley. It does not signify a vague Panglossian velleity, or a mere 
abstract belief in progress. It signifies a condition in which people in 
general in a given society aré fairly conscious of some central and over- 
riding social purpose, and feel that, with whatever setbacks and atthe 
cost of whatever hardships, they are moving towards its realisation at a 
fair pace along a fairly direct road. Some people believe public hope 
to be an index of social health; others regard it as a danger-signal giving 
warning that social control may get into the wrong hands. If you belong 
to the one school, you will probably think it a pity that the old tradition 


in adult education is undergoing eclipse; if you belong to the other 


you will cry good riddance. But, whether for good or ill, the old tradition 


has, I fancy, been ordered off the field of play until such time as public. 


hope takes hold of us again. For my part, I say may both make a 
quick come-back.—T hird Programme 
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Art and the Future 
T is to be hoped that all our readers will study carefully the forth- — 
right talk given by Sir Herbert Read in the North of England 
Home Service, which is used as our first article this week. At the 
present day the Government, and the new Prime Minister in 
particular, are reasonably concerned about the future of technical. 
education. It is obvious enough that the provision of more scientists 
or what are called technologists is needed in order to maintain and raise 
the standard of living in our country. The application of automation 
to industry, the development of atomic power, the expansion of the ~ 
on welfare services all require an ample supply of trained scientists and 
mo technicians. It is necessary not only that adequate educational facilities 
should be available, but that the terms of employment should be such 
that promising students shall be induced to stay here and not migrate 
to better-paid posts abroad. So much is more or less a platitude or 
commonplace, of which our rulers are fully aware. But there is another 
side to the picture, which Sir Herbert Read stresses. It is necessary, he 
suggests, that artists as well as scientists should receive more encourage- 
: - ment both from society and from the state. This too is not a new cry. 
: In the nineteenth century it was heard from men like Ruskin and 
William Morris. Invariably it meets with derision or indifference. 
‘<4 Sir Herbert argues that even if we judge the question on strictly 
Be ', utilitarian grounds art and artists are poorly treated today. The result 
pews” is that our standards are low and much of our industrial design is third- 
rate or out of date. It is no doubt true that efforts have been exerted 
+ to improve the situation. There is a Council for Industrial Design, the 
Bere recently opened Design Centre in London, the Arts Council and its 
offshoots, the British Standards Institution, and so on. But artists (like 
writers) are not greatly respected and are frequently discouraged. 
ay Experimentalists are jeered at (if we publish a photograph of a modern 
__-__— painting or piece of sculpture even in our pages it is usually the subject. 
of an abusive letter). In the past the standards set by our rulers have 
generally been traditional and lacking in enterprise. Daring schemes 
____ for rebuilding England after the war have, with one or two praiseworthy 
exceptions, as at Coventry, been frowned upon and dismissed as 
impracticable. On the whole the Treasury appears to be pretty cautious 
about spending money on art, although our higher civil servants are — 
cultured men and our recent Chancellors, notably Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Butler, have been men of taste. It seems to be the spirit of the 
= age rather than of individuals—an age of cheeseparing and cheese-cake 
a —that militates against art. 
Sg Take one notable instance to which public attention was drawn last 
month by Professor Lionel Robbins and the other Trustees of the 
National Gallery. The purchase grant allowed to the Gallery was last 
year £10,500 and has since been raised to £12,500. Yet the purchase 
of one good painting by an Old Master costs at least three times that — 
amount. In terms of the national income the grant is equivalent to only 
one-tenth of what it was worth seventy-five years ago. It is true that 
a change made in the Finance Act of 1956 relating to estate duties 
holds out hopes of some improvement in the chances of the state 
acquiring pictures owned in this country and that the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury promised last year a general review of the position 
of museums and art galleries. Nevertheless many will | join with Sir 
5. Herbert Read and Professor Robbins in regarding such a situation as 
ie Re fantastic. For if our premier gallery has not the means to maintain our 
_ heritage of beauty, what hope i is there for the future of the artistic life 
of the nation? 
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mpeg aphiast ie Gcsaiise camp’ aaa ee pr dhen communist 
solidarity throughout this camp. On January 22 Moscow broadcast an 
article in Pravda claiming—on the basis of United States press reports — 
—that the United States intended to station in western Europe, Turkey, — 
Persia, Japan, Alaska, and Okinawa ‘ atomic operational groups armed’ 
with the latest ne of — missiles intended for ae cae ‘went | 
on: 


= 


-_ A 


‘The proposed distribution of the aon pat groups Jeeves no 
room for doubt that they are aimed against the Soviet Union and other “7a 
socialist countries. ¥ > * 


- On the following day Tass issued a statement on the See purpose : 
_ behind this ‘ latest aggressive step by the United States Government’: 


The United States Government intends to use the territories ae 
foreign countries on which there are United States military bases to- 
prepare for atomic warfare. . . . This step has the purpose of diverting _ 
from the U.S.A. the main retaliatory blow ... and thus to exposetosuch 
a blow in the first place the peoples of Britain, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Turkey, Persia, Japan, and other territories on which United _ 

_ States atomic support task groups are to be stationed, It goes 
without saying that the responsibility for the ‘consequences "which the 
implementation of these plans may entail will rest not only with the 
United States Government, but also with the governments that consent 
to the territories of their states being used as springboards for abe 
preparation of an atomic’ war, 


A few days earlier the Radio Volga service for Soviet forces abroad | 
broadcast an appeal for vigilance and ‘ battle readiness ’: 


The armed’ attack of Britain, France, and Israel against Feypt, the 
counter-revolutionary attempt to restore the capitalist system in Hun- 
gary, the British aggression against the Yemen, the bandit-like fascist 
attacks against the premises of the French and Italian Communist — 
Parties, the increased undermining activity of the United States Intelli- — 
gence organisations in the democratic countries—all these form a chain — 
of imperialist policy directed at undermining the cause of peace and 
social progress. International reaction is directing special hatred against 
the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies, . . Because of the strained 

. international situation and continued rearmament in the imperialist — 
countries, all the Soviet people and the fighters in our army are called — 
upon to increase their vigilance... The latest events remind us that 
as long as capitalism remains on earth, reactionary forces... will be 
prone to embark on adventures of war and aggression. . . Experience 
shows that battle readiness of units is first and foremost a question 
of the personnel’s military skill and thorough training. Because of the 
concern of the party, the government, and all Soviet people, our 
armed forces have been basically reorganised i in past few years. 
troops are now mechanised and mobile. . . . Poder present conditions 
all our educational work must be of a militant character as never before. 

On January 25, India’s National Day, Moscow radio broadcast an 

address by the Indian Ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Menon, in which 
he said there was considerable similarity in the views of the Soviet ‘and — 

Indian Governments on many vital questions such as disarmament, the __ 

need for banning nuclear weapons, and colonialism; the matters on 

Which they did not see eye to eye had not affected their basic friendship. 


. 


“On January 26 Moscow’s Arabic service broadcast a recorded message — 
from President Nasser thanking the Soviet people for their support 


during the recent military operations against Egypt. He hoped Soviet- 
Egyptian friendship would grow in strength. According to a Chinese — 
transmission, President Nasser told Chinese journalists that any attempt 
to ‘ internationalise ’ the Gaza area and the Gulf of Akaba ‘ feniid lead | 
to new troubles ’. President Nasser added that he would ‘ probably visit _ ts 
China in the coming summer’, On January 24 the Chinese Prime 
Minister, after visiting Moscow, Warsaw, Budapest, and Afghanistan, 
arrived in India for talks with Mr. Nehru simultaneously with the _ 
Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Zhukov, who had talks nile India’s 
three Service chiefs. On the following day Mr. Chou En-lai arrived in 
Nepal, en route to Ceylon. In Nepal he described the United Nations 
resolution on Kashmir as ‘ unsatisfactory’. Mr, Nehru said he was 
‘deeply pained’ by the resolution reaffirming that t 
plebiscte. i in “Kashmir, The Prime Minister of Pakistan ‘sta 
Karachi that India, by defying the aes eae resolut 
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| Did You Hear That? 


COUNTER-ATTACK ON SUBTOPIA 


‘IF WE ALLOW contemporary trading techniques to express themselves 
happily and naturally’, said LIONEL BRETT in a Home Service talk, 
“we get the main shopping street of Slough, of Reading, or of any other 
of a thousand English towns. For these places to try to be different 
from one another would be an affectation. If we allow contemporary 
housing to be the natural resultant of the tug-of-war between human 
desires and economic facts, we get high flats where land is expensive 
and little houses where it is cheap. If we allow the motor-car to take 
the space it desperately needs, we get exploded cities, far-flung new 
towns, and tentacles 
of subtopia between 
them. If we allow an 
egalitarian society its 
natural physical ex- 
pression, we get hous- 
ing estates of a uni- 
form texture and one 
place much like 
another. 

“Yet our tempera- 
ments still lead us to 
want places to be 
different, places to be 
worth visiting, places 


cultivate regional 
accents, dig up obso- 
lete local customs, fight 
doggedly for rural 
England, and publish 
more and more books 
about it, though every 
year fresh outcrops of 
lamp-posts make it 
more difficult for the 
photographers to find 
their viewpoints. If 
this conflict between 
technique and tem- 
perament is not to 
lead to _ national 
schizophrenia, some- 
body has got to focus 
public opinion. This 
focusing of opinion is 
what The Architec- 
tural Review has been 
trying to do in the 
second of its two special numbers, which is called “ Counter-Attack ”. 
Ingeniously and correctly, it fines down all our manifold problems of 
landscape and townscape to four simple rules, which anybody can 
apply to any locality. 

‘ The first rule is: classify your locality; ask yourself what it claims 
to be—the wild, the man-made countryside, the arcadian suburb, the 
town, or -the great city. Having decided, set to work to eliminate the 
alien elements that are the mark of the mongrel subtopia. The second 
rule is: get jd of the clutter of distracting verticals, poles, posts, 
pipes, pylons. “ Recreate as far as possible a horizontal world, with 
verticals in their proper place as man’s way of expressing things that 
are worth saying”. The third rule is the principle of economy: never 
waste a foot of precious land. “Dead ground means a dead town”, 
whether it is dolled up with lobelias or left to weeds and refuse. The 
fourth rule, and the final stage in the process, is frankly called 
camouflage. Not every horror can be chased away, and if it cannot 
the right paint and the right planting will often do the trick. 


_ *For illustrations you will have to go to the Review itself, where you 


_ will find a whole casebook of splendid examples, both good and bad. 
_ Probably the most frightening of all is the picture of the rush-hour 


An imaginary drawing from ‘ Counter-Attack’ of a piece of ‘ rock-bottom Subtopia ’ (top left) and suggestions 
for its reclamation: (1) top right: alien elements, such as the rockery roundabout, removed; (2) bottom left: 
clutter of road signs and light fittings removed: (3) bottom right: site camouflaged and ‘ brought together ’ 


on a Los Angeles super-highway, and my first criticism of “ Counter- 
Attack” is that the demands of the motor-car are not really looked 
full in the face. It is the motor-car that is knocking all the life and 
character out of our cities and towns. My own view is that we shall 
never come to terms with the motor-car until we decentralise industry 
and business to a far greater extent, and to greater distances, than we 
dream of at present, so that we get a reasonably distributed traffic load 
instead of a small number of terrific concentrations. Unless we can 
induce businesses to move out of London in unprecedented numbers 
we shall be faced with traffic problems which the capital, unlike New 
: York, is simply not 

rich enough to solve. 
‘Planning has to 
do with geographical 
facts, and has nothing 
to do with adminis- 
trative frontiers that 
have occurred by his- 
torical accident. The 
London region is a 
fact, Tyneside and 
the Birmingham 
conurbation and the 
South Wales coalfield 
are geographical facts 
in a sense that is not 
true of, say, Middle- 
sex or Gateshead or 
Glamor ganshire. 
These local planning 
authorities are so busy 
struggling with re- 
gional problems like 
the location of indus- 
try and decentralisa- 
tion (which are really 
quite beyond most of 
them) that they simply 
have not time or 
money for the tang- 
ible things that we 
finally have to live 
with, and that “Coun- 
ter-Attack” is con- 
cerned with. The idea 
of regional grouping 
is unpopular right up 
the scale of local 
government; yet I am 
certain that only where we have regional authorities handling the 
big problems of land use will our counties and boroughs be able to get 
busy on. the creative and sympathetic local planning that we all want 
to see. So, to my mind, these problems of administration matter a great 
deal, and I am glad that “ Counter-Attack ” has not neglected them’. 


A NEW COAL-.MINE 

REGINALD TURNILL, B.B.C. reporter, described in ‘ The Eye-witness ” 
his visit to a new coal-mine in Nottinghamshire. ‘ Half a dozen of us’, 
he said, ‘jammed ourselves into a muddy bucket. “ Hold your helmets 
on”, they said, and dropped us into the shaft. An indicator with red 
letters warned: “ Men riding”, so we went down at only thirty feet 
a second instead of the sixty at which the bucket travels when it is 
bringing out the dirt. I realised then how deep 2,000 feet is; the daylight 
disappeared almost at once. We dropped in darkness for a solid minute. 
The bucket canted over a bit as we touched down on loose shale. 

‘The only way to get on with a job like this is to keep at it, night 
and day, and there is a twenty-four-hour cycle of drilling, shot-firing, 
and bucket-filling. Bucket-filling was just starting, and we spilled our- 
selves out quickly so as not to delay the work. Six men in brown overalls 
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were hard at it, and the charge man shooed us quickly to the perimeter. 
When you are working in a circle that is only eight paces across, oper- 
ating a steam grab to fill one three-ton bucket while another goes up and 
down, there is not much room nor much time for formalities. 

‘The row made by the steam grab in that confined space was almost 
frightening, but the men are quite fond of it for it is only recently that 
the engineers succeeded in putting it in. Before that, the filling was all 
done by shovel and by hand; it needed another dozen men a shift and 
was back-breaking work. But I saw the grab claw up enough rock to fill 
our bucket in a few seconds. 

‘The mucking machine operator—that is his official title—is perched 
fifty feet from the bottom, for the gear is attached limpet-like to the 
wall of the shaft, and the operator gets his instructions signalled up by 
two table tennis bats, in the same imperious way that planes are brought 
down on the aircraft carriers. Before the full bucket was sent up, it was 
raised a little, and bottom and sides carefully cleaned off. Second charge- 
man Mark Walker of Retford told me why. He showed me a stone the 
size of a matchbox and assured me that if it fell away from the bucket 
near the top, it would reach 
such a velocity that it could 
kill-a man, even with his hel- 
met on. 

‘ Big drops of water splashed 
on my head and shoulders as I 
leaned against the shaft side. 
Because of it, past generations 
have left untouched the. rich 
seams that this new mine will 
tap. The reason is that the 
shaft has had to go through 500 
feet of heavily watered soil. 
The job has been done at last 
by freezing two great columns 
in the solid ground and sinking 
the shaft through a core of ice. 
It was cold work but the men 
liked it, and with £17 or £18 a 
week to be earned—that is, 
with overtime—there has 
always been a waiting list. 
Now, a concrete cylinder passes 
safely through the water, and 
apart from the drips at the 
side itis dry at the bottom. 

‘There are another 1,000 
feet to go and another 80,000 
tons of rock to send up in the 
buckets before the job is done. Because my party was two bucketsful, 
and took the same time as three buckets of dirt, I am afraid we cost 
eighteen tons in lost output, but occasional visitors, I was told, are 
good for morale. It is a worth-while job and should give a big return. 
Between 1960 and 2060, Bevercotes colliery is expected to yield up 
125,000,000 tons of coal ’. 


CHILDREN PAINTING 

The way that children of twenty different Commonwealth countries 
see the world about them is shewn in an exhibition at the Art Gallery 
of the Imperial Institute in London. There are 240 paintings and 
drawings by children aged from six to seventeen. HARDIMAN SCOTT, 
a B.B.C. reporter, spoke about it in the Home Service. 

‘For children the world over ’, he said, ‘it is mostly their immediate 
surroundings which provide the chief inspiration, whether it is scenes of 
hunting in Northern Rhodesia or the more gruesome and realistic work 
of some Isle of Wight twelve-year-olds Painting a smash-and-grab raid 
and a hold-up. It shows too, that artistic expression is.a natural thing. 
Students in Northern Rhodesia, who had never had any instruction 
in art at all, were given some water colours and brushes‘and they began 
to paint—bold, vivid paintings of their social activities. 

“I found the work of coloured children far more adventurous and 
gay than that of white children—there is a bolder use of colour, for 
one thing, and the imagination seems less restricted, too. Children from 
a country like Malaya show a remarkable technical competence in the 
handling of material, mostly water colour, while children in Sarawak, 
Kashmir, and Ceylon are preoccupied with painting most intricate but 
lovely patterns rather than pictures, and a sixteen-year-old boy from 
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‘The Auction’, by a twelve-year-old New Zealand boy, from the exhibition at the 
Art Gallery, Imperial Institute, Kensington 
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Hong Kong has divided a large sheet of paper into twelve squares, each 
with a bright background, and into each he has painted twelve beautiful 
women—“ the twelve beauties ”, he calls it. 

‘The Canadian children are by far the most sophisticated—going 
in for abstract design. One of the most interesting paintings from the 
United Kingdom, by an eleven-year-old girl in Jersey, is called “ Sea 
Bottom”, and shows an octopus, wavy weed, and multi-coloured 
water. The different coloured washes are extremely well handled to 
convey depth and distance, But it is an eleven-year-old Australian girl, 
who, to me, has done one of the most exciting pictures. She chose an 
unusual medium for a child, a mixture of crayon and wash, The picture 
is called “A Corroboree” and is dominated by a well-drawn male 
figure dancing, with dancing figures behind him. It is full of vitality’. 


GETTING RID OF OLD BOATS 

‘On the whole’, said GORDON JEFFERY in ‘ Window on the West’, 
“government departments—the Admiralty is the one principally con- 
cerned—seem to be able to get rid of their unwanted craft. I recall 
soon after the war having to 
visit many of the harbours and 
creeks along the south coast. 
They were strewn with 
deserted and forlorn-looking 
small naval craft. Landing 
craft mainly—landing craft of 
every size and pattern. Tank 
landing craft and rocket ships, 
“ landing craft carrying oil, 
a , floating kitchens, infantry land- 
ing craft. But in a compara- 
tively short time they were all 
sold or broken up. Many, of 
course, became attractive- 
looking houseboats. 

‘Even when these ships can- 
not be sold they need not re- 
main on a floating junk heap. 
Although I doubt if anyone 
would have complained had 
that beautiful old man-o’-war 
the Implacable been reprieved, 
even when she became derelict. 
Built in 1797 and still in use 
on occasions during the last 
war, it was subsequently dis- 
covered that only a_ vast 
amount of money—which was 
not forthcoming—could keep her afloat and, about six years ago, she 
was towed out to Spithead and blown up. A sad end for such a ship, 
but I suppose a less ignoble one than to be brought to a shipbreakers’ 


yard, which is the obvious and profitable end for most out-of-date 


warships. 

‘ But there are altogether too many floating eyesores littered around 
our shores which are not likely to be cleared. You can see these useless 
hulks in almost every creek—sailing yachts, cabin cruisers, dinghies, 
a motley collection and all derelict and slowly rotting. All things 
become scrap in time I suppose, and the time depends upon the care 
and attention they receive. Cars are a good example, and I know of 
at least one pleasant country spot which has been spoilt by a part of 
the road verge becoming a scrap heap for old cars and lorries. But 
at least they are congregated in one spot. The exasperating thing about 
the small water craft is that it seems to rot away in a hundred individual 
places—often in otherwise charming settings. 

‘ Well-looked after, a wooden boat can last more or less for ever— 


but neglected? Those are the sad, half-submerged, water-sodden boats. 


you can see littering the quiet waterways. There seems little that anyone 
can do about it. There ‘is plenty of local and national publicity given 
in campaigns to prevent the unnecessary littering of the towns and 
countryside, but there is no local authority to collect unprofitable scrap 
and litter from creek or harbour—unless it is a positive danger to other 
shipping. 

There is, however, some good advice which might be worth remem- 
bering: if you have a boat, then it is worth keeping in repair, and if 


you are not likely to want it again then sell it before it reaches the 


condition in which no one in their senses will buy it’. 
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American _ literature can be summed up in two sentences: 
first, the ‘modern’ movement never really took on in Eng- 
. SA land; second, the *thirties, as a literary movement, never 

lly happened i in the States. 
If you think of the great figures in revolutionary, iconoclastic, modern 
ps _ literature—the people who were concerned to change the medium of 
expression, who seemed literally attempting to form a new language to 
“My _ cope with the sour complexities of the modern sensibility—aone of them 
were native Englishmen. The looming figures of the period were either 
3s -American—Eliot and Pound—or Irish—Yeats and Joyce. The only great 
native English writer to survive the first world war was Lawrence. 
_ And his jenigtnality, shough, I think, it was more: profound than that 
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Eicchnical hore that gained ‘extraordinary reputations for very minor 

b: writers, such as Gertrude Stein and E. E. Cummings, who had almost 
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 Crystallising a Literary Language ei; 

* _ My own belief is that what we now think of as the ‘ modern ’ move- 

¥ ‘ment—and it is still the ‘modern’ movement, although it is forty-odd 

& years old—was not just a reaction against the staleness of poetic expres- 

‘sion at the beginning of the first war. It was, instead, an attempt to 
crystallise the American and, perhaps, the modern Irish literary Jan- 
guages. The preoccupations were essentially aesthetic and technical; 
_ they were concerned with the mechanics of language and literary form. 
In England the language of literature crystallised in the seventeenth 
century. What has taken place since then is a series of far less cataclys- 
-mic adjustments made by individual writers in their quest for personal 
and immediate expression. But each of these adjustments was made on 
the presumption that the literary language was already there. The writer 
did not have to build it up from the ‘start; he had only more or less to 
change it for his own needs. mS 
One can see this in the modern movement in Eneland. There was 
a fashion for it, of course, at the beginning. The masters all had their 
disciples. But already by the thirties the whole tone of aesthetic pre- 
_ occupation was finished in this country. Most of Auden’s poems have 
- more in common with Wordsworth’s ‘ Idiot Boy’ than with Pound’s 
* Mauberley *. Indeed, one of the most remarkable things about many 

_ of the poets of the thirties, particularly when compared with their 

- immediate predecessors, is really how casually they wrote; almost on 
purpose. Even their successes were casual, as though to one side of 
their political preoccupations. And now, reading the poetry of the 
writers of the “fifties, you would think that the modern movement had 

- never taken place at all. 

_ But in America the ’thirties never really happened as a literature. 
The most important volume of poetry in the decade was Wallace 
- Stevens’; and he was already middle-aged, with his style formed far 
earlier. As for the other writers: Eliot took out English papers and 
settled into a comfortable orthodoxy; Crane committed suicide; Pound 
and Williams went on doing what they had done for years; and the two 
important novelists, Faulkner and Hemingway, both of whom were in 

the first world war, merely settled into their stride. The great fact that 

5 . overshadowed everything else was then, and still is, the literary revolu- 

3 tion of the *twenties. Of course, there was a great deal of social con- 

science going about, but in America the best thing it brought about 
was typified by The Partisan Review—work that was intelligent, serious, 
occasionally satiric, but not of great creative originality. It was a period 

__ of slightly middle-aged critical prowess; and it was a period when the 

ie great literary reviews of America, the Kenyon and Sewannee, 

suddenly moved into their own. And they made it their business to 

- consolidate in theory and practical criticism the artistic discoveries of 

_ the previous decade. — 

mg ‘Then came the war, and the-reaction after the war, which put an 

~ end at least to the schoo! of social consciousness. In both England and 

he “a ses the pring of the "forties is essentially rather inarticu- 
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late, shocked, and overwhelmed. It was like a nervous breakdown. So t 
the ’fifties began as a kind of cure. They started in America with one 


great work: Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of Totalitarianism. But that 
was only incidentally American—being written by a European who 
lives there—and it is terrifyingly mot a work of the imagination. Yet 
it seems to me to be the only work of real genius to have appeared in 
this decade. In a way it is typical. 


in a book called In Search of Heresy. In this he makes an okey oo 
remark when he says: 


~The works of Dr. Kinsey, C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, Susanne 
K. Langer, and their sociophilosophical thinkers were the substitutes 
for major fiction in the ’fifties and made use of insights into contem- 
porary culture which would undoubtedly i in any other time have found 
their most natural expression in the novel form. 
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After the nervous breakdown of the war, in fact, came the analysis 


and the cure. The literature that is left now seems to me to be that 


_ of a sort of psychological convalescence—emptied out and rather feeble. 

It is a literature based on security: the security of technique, sheer 

_ insistent technical device; the security of irony; even that of sentimen- 
- tality. Anything to avoid the real artistic problem of getting close to _ 


what you really feel and are. So the writers scurried off to the univer- 
sities, where they did not have to bother. 
In America this has created a special problem. It has to do not so 


much with the actual writing that is produced as with the position and 


function of the writers as writers. You usually think of the artist as 
being a little apart from society, and more highly aware of it because 
of this. His business is to discover himself and to judge society in the 
light of his own sure personal knowledge. He may, like Balzac, have 
wild social ambitions; yet to whatever extent he realises them he will 
never quite belong. He is received and valued in society because of his 


differences. At the moment, in America the work of the university 


writers is not merely tricksy and mechanical and rather empty; the 
trouble is that it is so successful. When Shakespeare retired to Stratford 
and Pope spread himself at Twickenham, they were reaping their 
rewards for being the greatest writers of their times. Nowadays, thanks 
to the publishing boom, the creative writing posts in universities, the 
fellowships from vast, princely foundations, high-minded paperbacks 
and magazines that pay startlingly, the young writer, before he is out 
of his twenties, can settle into his ranch-style bungalow, with an ice-box 
as big as Verlaine’s garret. He is neither the poor outsider nor, rela- 
tively, is he rich. He is respectable, a member of the comfortable 
bourgeoisie like any other technician. 


Nerves rather than Rigorous Perception 

His artistic identity, then, becomes a question of whether or not he 
conforms wholly to society. And, of course, he owes it to himself not to. 
But instead of presenting society in the continuum of his own experi- 
ence, so that a process of mutual judgement is all the time at work, he 
tends instead merely to be different. It becomes a matter of nerves 


rather than of a finer and more rigorous perception. For example, what | 


struck me about the greatly praised Adventures of Augie March was 
the extraordinary: conceit of the thing. The author seemed so pleased 
with the mere fact of his nervous intensity, as though it were somehow 
this that made him an artist. For all the picturesque profusion, I felt 
he somehow had not created his world out of any care for it, but in 
order to show off in front of it, to assert his own cleverness. Mr. Aldridge 
points out that all the characters are grotesques and the style endlessly 
draws attention to itself. But that is about as deep as the artistic effort 
goes. Beneath is a rather jaunty success story. 

It is this insistence on nerves that makes for the difference between 
the English and American popular novel these days. Lucky Jim Dixon, 
for instance, ends by getting the more expensive girl and a nice 
comfortable job in the big city. His deus ex machina is a wealthy 
business man. In an American work as like as not he would be the 
psychoanalyst, who would save the hero from himself and restore him 


For example, there was recently — 
a lively attack on the American literary scene by John W. Aldridge, 


Sif the pee Se And Byles! the a 
with a terrible sense of waste. For w ren act 


inertia. Real artistic vitality is more 


: The Indifferent Wrdiésice 
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tragedy—it is usually suicide—seem 


haustion, terrible, hopeless 
impartial: it is personal yet 
generalisable. It leaves you with the sense that, despite one tragedy, 


the tragedy at the end of it is nervou 


life reasserts itself again. For the action is played off within a framework 
of impersonal order and values which continues whatever happens to 
one single life. In America, on the other hand, so much of the intensity 
seems to take place against the background of a vast and placid 


anonymity, the blank and comfortable bourgeois class in which the 
writer, merely by being successful, finds himself. 

Mr. ‘Aldridge, in the book I have mentioned, attacks this bitterly. 
He blames it on the publishing boom. The cheap-reprint market and the 
efficiency of the methods of mass-distribution have given the writer 
“an immense potential audience ’ and taken away ‘ an effective articulate 
public’, It is as though modern publishing methods, by their very 
success, have made the United States larger and more indeterminate 
than ever. Where once the writer might gain a reputation among the 


interested and highly literary circles—most of them on the eastern sea- 


board—now he has only financial success, the token of status without 
the reputation to make it valuable. 

Professor Lionel Trilling made this criticism in a different way when 
he accused American society of lacking sufficient “ social texture” to 
support the novel at all. As he sees it, the business of the novel is ‘ to 
penetrate the illusion snobbery generates,’; it should show the inter- 
action of class on class, so that character and deed are judged implicitly 
by ‘a culture’s hum and buzz of implication ’—that is, manners. 
Because the United States lacks these rigid social distinctions, and any 
real belief in conventions, the American novel lacks substantiality and 
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_ mean that it is the novel of action; but rather that the 1, h 0 


Fone in “fact, Se | seem a conlinecics inconclu 
not killed; Huck Finn just ‘lights out for the 
given a medal in The Red Badge of Courage 
The Catcher in the Rye is left only with the 
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Action for a Purpose ae 
For the great American novel is the heroic eee B 


eee is for a ee The differen: between the ie TOI 
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is sae a test. The pee heroes ‘were . proving paar vorthy 
of kingship, they were the saviours and preservers of the tribe and 
The American hero, in his isolation, i is his own saviour. He is respor 


and knowledge and feelings. Ks an Anietien™ ‘critic, Meson 
put it: “It is [the hero’s] passion for a moral identity of his own» 
provides the nexus of values in a world that has reverted to anarchy ’. 
In the heroic novel, then, all the primary qualities are put to the tear bye 


=X 
action: courage, generosity, pity, integrity. And thesé are the qualities < 
which come of isolation and nakedness rather than of social give-and- 

- take. From this foundation he moves through actions inwards, always 


inwards. He writes about his own quest for himself, or, if you prefer 


must content itself with mere action. The novelist; in fact, must ee 


on a. power of telling a story. 
vi 


In all respect for both these critics, I do not think that this amounts 
to saying any more than that American art is different from European. 
Which is not the same as saying it is less effective or profound. It seems 
to me that the basic fact that has always faced the American writer 


_ is precisely the blankness and indifference of his audience. Hawthorne 


felt it; so did Thoreau and James; so, I think, did Eliot when he wrote 


strange, untouched, inhuman remoteness of the scenery itself, as it must 
have faced the Americans less than a century ago, and as it still is 


_ in the west. It-is this assumption of basic primary isolation that makes 
for the strength of the American intellectual and the American artist. 


his essay on James. I imagine that it is not much removed from the 


For it means that each, if he wants a moral world complex enough © 


to satisfy him, and cannot accept either religious orthodoxy or demo- 


_¢ratic conformity, must then build up his world: for himself. The 
intellectual does this by a process of sceptical reduction. His judgements 


start less from what he believes in than from what he is not taken 
in by. In all his enthusiasms he is responsible, finally, to an abiding 
core of scepticism, of common sense. This seems to me much more an 
individual’s instinct for sanity and survival than a principle or a tradi- 


tion. It is something he has inherited from the faults of society, rather 


than from its strength. For example, there is the constant miracle of 
American politics: if America survives its politicians, it seems to me 
to be through no fault of the politicians; it is saved first by the 
brilliantly sane and witty scepticism of the political reporters. They_ 
have made the wisecrack into a major instrument of political survival. — 
It is the same in the attitude of the intellectuals to Europe: they may — 
admire and respect and learn from it, or, at a lower level, they may 
sentimentalise or despise it. But at bottom it is their own individual 
clearing of sanity and independent judgement that counts; I do not 
think they care otherwise very much one way or another. 

. With the artist it is different. He has to care. That is why he is an 
artist. He creates his imaginative world out of his inner desire, for 
the love of it. But he, too, begins with the fact of his isolation and a 
certain indifference in his material, like the blankness of a stone wall. 
Those who attack the American novel say that because of this blankness 
his characters do not get a chance to declare themselves through the 


richness of their setting; instead of dwelling in the realm where what 
is called ‘moral realism’ has its home—the delicate realm of social 
ee ee must involve themselves exclusively in the world of 


action. The novelist finds himself always committed to telling a tale 
if he wishes to avoid a kind of conceit in his isolation in nerves and 


it, for his soul. For example, Moby Dick is really ‘sea-like i in the way 
that you can never focus on any firm surface of - action or Re There on 
is a shimmer of other meaning over everything. — ; me. 
It seems to me, then, that the better and more original the haasaia 
novel is the nearer. it draws to poetry. And this is a matter of subject ‘. 
and treatment, not of mere technique with words. By virtue of the 
qualities that have been counted his drawbacks, his isolation and the - 
bareness.of his moral world, the American artist can at times rise to an = 
extraordinary ‘inwardness. For through the relative economy of the 
tale of action he is dealing with the intense hidden fears and exactitudes _ be 
of a man in search of his soul. And it is this bare inwardness, where : 
nothing is ever quite finished but the sense of what is possible grows all 
the time, that'makes for the power and originality of the great American — 
novels. This is nothing new in novel-writing—although it was when — 
Melville and Hawthorne worked, In their different ways, Tolstoy, zy 
Dostoevsky, and Lawrence were after the same thing. But I think that — 
this is the way the novel is going: away from ‘the slice of life’, the 
outer reality, and towards the inner reality, towards poetry and a As 
different sort of truthfulness and knowledge. What sort of truth this 6. 
is is best expressed by Hawthorne in his Note Books: ; 
Indeed, we are but shadows; we are not endowed with real life, and 
all that seems most real about us is but the thinnest ‘substance. of a 
-dream—till the heart be touched, That touch creates us—then we begin 
to bees we are beings of reality and inheritors of eternity. 
we. ’ —Third Programme se 
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Speak your: ‘Sorrows — 


_ Speak your sorrows, it will ease is 

Speak them in poetry, it will send ‘them: 

Echoing on from stone to silencee = 
- Neither of these bie will end them. St ce 


“4 What will end them? Will they hatin * = ie 
; Slowly, and oblivion sheathe them? a ae 7a, —" : 
- Will they disperse, or grow and ne 
Till the creature fails beneath them? 


- You will not ‘aw till all is ov ie 
: This is the dark that lays its ee x 
On you and every one. that stands — cS 
: Si In trouble, a secret company - 
aes by uncertain sae? to unknown 
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ay N Rorenien 2 ise year a man ms Leo Baeck died in 
oe London at the age of eighty- -three. Many people have not 
/. heard of him, for he was not one who sought publicity, though 
aha ' he was well known in certain circles in most civilised coun- 
eo, tries. It is my privilege to speak about him and I hope to convince 


— them: that he was both a great and a good man. He was a Jew, and not 


eg only a Jew; he was a rabbi and an eminent Hebrew scholar and theo- . 


i logian. I am “myself a Christian, but I regard it as an honour to be 
ie allowed to pay my tribute to the memory of an | outstanding thinker and 
Sag hero of another faith. 
3 - Leo Baeck passed his childhood in the ial town of Lissa in the 
, Pi@ernsa: province of Posen, where his father was rabbi. It was a place 
Z where - several races and religions met and there were tensions and 
controversies: Poles and Germans, Roman — : 
__ Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Christians. ss 
x had their disagreements. Perhaps it was not. 
wa altogether a misfortune for the | growing boy 
a that he lived in a centre where so many tradi- 
‘ _ tions were vigorously represented, for in adult ~ 
life he had an exceptional gift of understanding — 
points of view and systems of belief different 
__ from his own. He was trained both at school 
and university in the learning and culture both — 
of the Jewish theologians and the German 
historians and philosophers. In Berlin, where — 
he studied, he was a favoured pupil of the 
_ distinguished German thinker, Dilthey, whose 
‘main interest was the philosophy of history. — 
z Baeck’s intellectual work was dominated by — 
“the two influences which together formed his — 
-mind: modern scholarship and Jewish faith. 
He brought to the interpretation of Judaism 
the equipment of a historian and a philosopher. 
The first product of his studies was a book on 
The Essence of fudaism (1905) which has 
been translated into many languages and is 
probably his most important work. It was called 
forth by what he considered to be a misrepre- 
sentation of the Jewish religion in a famous _ 
book by the great Christian scholar, Dr. Von Harnach, What is 


t 


- Christianity? It was characteristic of Baeck that in this book, which was 


controversial in purpose, he is not concerned with refuting errors so 
much as with stating the truth as he saw it and promoting under- 


standing. That was the aim of all. his writinig—t0: promote under- — 


~ standing. — 

: ‘ ~ The seoaive event in Baeck’s life was when, in 1912, he became a 
leading rabbi in Berlin. After serving as a chaplain in the German 
army during the first world war, he resumed his work in Berlin and 
took a prominent part in German-Jewish organisations and, before long, 
in international Jewish affairs. His reputation as a leader grew steadily. 


-. —o~ ew 


the role of leader? In 1925 when, to outward appearance, the prospects 
_ were hopeful, he seems to have been reflecting on martyrdom as if it 
Be might be not far away. Ina letter to a friend, he wrote: 


in We -discover two roots of our being within ourselves, Every man 
% is a citizen of two worlds. From this faet there must follow tasks 
and conflicts for every human being. All martyrdom results from it. 
Bie: Men belong to the realm of the state and to the realm of God. Which 
Taw shall they obey when a conflict occurs? The hour may arrive 
when one is forced to opt—for the temporal or for the eternal. ‘ Get 

thee out of thy country ’, God said to Abraham, To opt means to 
be ready to become a martyr, to. recognise the ene of religion and 
Yo ts: commands, its primacy over everything. 


‘have quoted this letter at length, because it gives us clearly the faith 
which sustained Leo Baeck in the terrible persecution which was soon 
‘break out, and the kind of message that he had for his fellow- 
to nee ven - Sapie One more sentence from the same 


~ 


Dr. Leo Baeck (1873-1956) 


Did he foresee the testing time which was coming when he stepped into. 


les aoe “The Very Rev. W. = ‘MATTHEWS, Dea = oe St. Paulo on Leo: Baeck 


ae shows that, before Hitler appeared on the political scene, Boeck 


had understood the moral weakness which made Hitler possible. He 
writes: - 
It is a spiritual and: moral pre for Germany that so many men 

‘in leading positions have for a long time known nothing of the two 

realms and that the fact of beim German has been turned into a 

religion, ~ 
Here surely is teaching which, hiethier we be Christians or Jews, we 
shall do well to take to ourselves. 

The growth of anti-semitism in Germarly and the deliberate attempt 
of the nazis to eliminate all Jews from the Reich did not drive Baeck 
to seek safety in flight or obscurity; on the contrary he stood out more 
prominently as a Jewish leader and champion. When, in 1933, Hitler 

5 and the nazis achieved power and anti-semitism 
had free course to do its worst, he accepted 
the dangerous post of President of the Jewish 
Organisation for the German Reich. Thence- 


negotiating with the tyrants on behalf of their 
victims and of *saving what could be saved 
from the wreck of Jewish communal life. One 
can only dimly imagine what steady courage, 
patience, and wisdom of the serpent were 
needed to carry on to the end a battle which 
never could be won. But this was only a part 
of his task. The persecuted and terrified Jews 
had to be encouraged and steeled to endure 
without betraying their faith. The emigration 
of Jewish families to friendly countries had to 
be arranged on a large scale and in the face 
of innumerable difficulties put in the way by 
the nazi government. And, further still, the 


in Germany and were excluded from the 
German schools had, if possible, to be pro- 
vided for. All this had to be done under con- 
stant threat of arrest: Baeck was, in fact, 
arrested five times before his final detention in 
a concentration camp. It is almost incredible, 
but it is a fact, that during this period (1933-1938), and in the midst 
of these overwhelming concerns, he found time to make a study of the 
Gospels, translating them more than once into Hebrew with a view to 
distinguishing the Hebrew element in them. He published the results 
of his study under the title The Gospel as a Document of the History 
of the Fewish Faith. Amid all the urgent calls of the passing hour of 
crisis, he was still seeking for deeper understanding of his religion. 
In 1939 he was elected President of the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism and thus became even more clearly marked out as a represen- 
tative Jew in the eyes of the Jew- haters. In September of that same 
year Hitler launched his war. It is full of memories for us all, glorious 
and sad. There is one feature of that war, however, which we tend to 


forget and which we would like to forget—but which we shall do wrong — 


to forget: Among the war aims of the nazis was not only the domination 
of Europe and ultimately of the world but, as a part of that aim, the 
extermination of the Jews. Inspired by a false belief in the master race 
which, as Baeck had seen, was a kind of fanatical religion, they pro- 
ceeded with the, systematic massacre of Jews with the purpose, as they 
would say, of keeping the master race free from contamination. We will 
not dwell upon the horrors of Belsen and of other similar camps, but 
unless we remember them we cannot rightly appreciate Leo Baeck’s 
life and character. In those dark days he must often have recalled his 
reflections on martyrdom that he had written to his friend in-1925; but 
it was his duty to remain alive and free as long as possible, to visit the 
camps, to keep the remnants of the people of Israel together. This 
agonised freedom could not last; it is perhaps surprising that it lasted 
as long as it did, but in January 1943, when he was almost seventy 
years old, Baeck was arrested again and sent to the Theresienstadt con- 


forth he gave himself to the desperate task of - 


education of Jewish children who remained ~ 


% except to the | erated 

The authorities of the camp seem to fees recognised that Baeck was 
a leader and made him a member of the so-called Council of Elders of 
Self-Government, which seems to have been partly a camouflage for the 
benefit of neutral countries and partly a means of keeping order among 
the prisoners. Baeck and other eminent and aged prisoners were set to 
work at hard and degrading tasks such as pulling carts like beasts of 
burden; from time to time batches of prisoners were taken away in 
_ lorries and were never heard of again. The dreadful routine went on. 
The old man never gave in to despair. He ministered to the flock so 
cruelly collected. We are told that, at considerable risk, he gave a course 
of lectures after lights were out on the history of philosophy from Plato. 
to Kant in one of the barracks. We are told that 700 prisoners ‘ hung 
like clusters of grapes’ on the camp beds to listen to him: 


seeking to help his fellow-sufferers to turn their thought away from 
the desperate present to the great thinkers of the past who had freely 
_exercised their.minds on the eternal mystery of existence. Once more, 
“ Baeck’s life was preserved by what seems chance, but to a religious 

mind must appear as a special providence of God “who had still more 
4 work for him to do in this world. By mistake, he had been reported 
_ as dead and thus his name was not included in the lists of * 


we » 
at 


appointed to die’. At the end, however; death drew very near, for the 
S.S. officer dealing with Jewish affairs visited the camp and was aston- 
ished to find Baeck still alive. I follow here the excellent account of 
Baeck’s life written by Hans Bach for the Synagogue Review. A few 


he had long expected, 


“ 


Two Wiracles ost tet fics 
It did not happen. On the moniane ‘appointed for the execution 
advance bodies of Russian troops unexpectedly penetrated. the country 


their hands, seem to have left the captured nazi guards to the tender 
mercies of the former prisoners. Baeck could have left at once and 
_ flown to his friends, and who could have blamed him who had endured 
so much? But he chose to stay until all the inmates had been taken 
care of. And what happened to the nazi guards? When the Russians 
took possession Baeck was the only representative head of the camp 


-_ Russian to dissuade them from massacring their nazi prisoners, and 
then had to withstand the patural and passionate intention of his own 
people to take vengeance. Baeck persuaded the prisoners to do nothing 
to them, to forgo revenge. Put yourself in the place of these prisoners 
‘now with the power to retaliate something of what they had suffered 
on their brutal oppressors: how all the natural instincts would drive 


upon them, It was a motive which was more than natural that restrained 


_ “rooted in the Kingdom of God’. My Jewish friends will not misunder- 
stand me when I say that-some words of Jesus come into my mind, 
words which we Christians find so hard to remember and harder still 
= to obey: ‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you *. 

This was the climax of Baeck’s career, but it was by no means the 
end. He came to England to his daughter’s family. Those who-met him 


; one felt that here was no spent and exhausted man. His mind and his 
-- will were intact and vigorous. And so indeed it proved, for the last 
=! _ten years of his life were full of activity. He was not looking back but 
still forward. All great men seem to have a supply of vitality beyond 
that of ordinary men, and in Baeck’s case this was plain enough. Trials 


service to his people and to the cause of freedom and justice. In his 
public utterances, though of course he referred to the suffering and 
Tuin which the great persecution had inflicted on the Jews in Europe, 
he never, so far as I know, mentioned the trials and burdens that he 
had borne. I certainly never heard him in conversation even hint that 
he had had a rough time in the war. It was as if he had sealed off 
that part of his personal experience. 7 


| there was no release 


_ in Cincinnati for several winters: he was concerned with the i 


There is something deeply moving in the thought of this old scholar 


those — 


days after the S.S. officer’s visit, he was told that he would be shot 
the next day. He spent the night preparing for the martyrdom which > 
‘rooted *, as he said, “in the Kingdom of God’. 


surrounding the camp, and liberated the } Prisoners : a miraculous escape. | 
But now follows something that I think is even more wonderful—a. 
ae moral miracle. The Russians, I suppose with.more urgent business on 


with whom they would have any dealings. He used his knowledge of — 


us to pay them back in their own coin; to execute what seemed justice » 


them. They were held back by the burning faith of one man who was 


then could see the marks of his sufferings and labours, but even then | | 


which would have crushed the spirit of many tough persons left this . 
frail old scholar full of energy and looking for new opportunities for — 


became a British citizen, a we . may be sue kn it 
and honoured our country, but his interests were world-wide H 
in the et aaa field for the Berio of the 


nd prope G 
Jews. But, as ever, the thisst. for oiadore at understanding was EBs, 
- powerful force within him, He lectured in the Hebrew Union College “ 


tion of the Leo Baeck foundation for the study of Jewish thou 
history, and in the last week of his life he wrote the conclud : 
of his book, This People. ~ 
Among the causes which enlisted his hearty” support was the 
of Christians and Jews of which I happen to be one of the ori 
members, This Council began at the time when anti-semitism was a 
menace in Europe but before it reached the horrifying proportions that — 
shocked the world. Its aim is not only to combat anti-semitism but to — a 
promote the understanding of Judaism among Christians and of Chris- a 
tianity among Jews. Both these aims were very near to the heart of a 
Leo Baeck, and I will conclude with two quotations from him which 
refer to the work of the Council. The first i is from a speech delivered — a 
at the International Conference « of Christians and Jews in 1946: 
‘The catastrophe of recent years has proved ‘that it is not possible Z 
= wrong to be done only to someone else, that wrong done to some- 
_ one else is wrong done to oneself and that. injustice to one is injustice. gl 
' to all, Further, it has been shown that the life and faith of the great _ 
religions of the world are today interconnected, That which threatens 
one religion will sooner or Jater endanger another, Therefore, for thine 
_ own sake do not be silent; for thine own sake do’ not stand by and. look 
on. The common foundations are at stake. 
My second quotation is “from a letter written to Mr. W. W. Simpson, _ 
~ Secretary of the Council, in 1955, when being ill in bed he had, as he 


ie S25 Bo 


~ said, time for. reflection. "He goes on: 


- Thus I: reflected upon. our- Council of Christan ae Jews, PSS F 

to outline a chapter in a. history of England to be written in 2055. 

I thought, and I think, ‘that on such a day this Council will come 
forth as one of the great historic achievements, somehow comparaties : 
to the Tolerance Act of 1689. _ 

On his eightieth birthday, Leo Baeck accepted’ President Heus’ award 
of the West German Federal Republic’s Grand Order of Merit with © 
Star. At the close there sounds the note of reconciliation with the | 
country where he had been a persecuted outcast. ‘ 

We cannot but admire and reverence such a selfless and wise hoses 
being. Whether we be Jews or Christians, perhaps we may do more | 73 
than admire. We may learn from his example that a man can have a 
ttiumphant life in the midst of the most appalling difficulties if he is _ 
rooted in the Kingdom of God.—Home Service Ss pret ‘ i 
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. Historians ws 
They will not care who write it ares! oi enf eae 
How bitter-sweet this spring hascome. 

Sve - It willlaterdotostartachapter = 
, And introduce a rule of thumb Vege aed 
bsp On wars, before they skip the pain - a 
And analyse the spring campaign 
Asses what men lost and won. 


They will be wise and keen to stead 
it By early signs the battle’s trend, 
3 They will not write of us. who know | 
; ' No joy at the dead season’s end, 
When the first blackthorn bud — y 
—Sweetness distilled on bitter wood — 
Warns the repre compalene impend, -: 
My love, the bids are eweet this Pind: 
But what of the fruit when the buds have 


; The bitterest sap is yet uprising 
Sy tn the ear awe ea 
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Hugh Kingsmill and John Holms 


By LANCE SIEVEKING 


T the beginning of November 1917, I arrived at the Officers’ 
Prisoner of War Camp at Karlsruhe and met two remarkable 
writers and friends. Both Hugh Kiffgsmill and John Ferrar 
Holms are dead, but only the other day something so 

strangely improbable happened, something so intimately connected with 
them, that I fancied I heard a soundless echo of their astonished 


laughter in the air about me. Nearly forty years since Holms died, over 


seven since Kingsmill died—sud- 
denly, there they were again, in my 
study. I cut the string and un- 
wrapped the parcel, my fingers 
_ trembling a little. I was conscious 
that one of the strangest experi- 
ences of my life was about to begin. 

For me to tell you about it we 
must go back to 1917. It was a fine 
autumn day, and the gates of 
Karlsruhe prison camp had just 
clanged behind me. I walked slowly 
along the gravel path, taking in the 
“scene. It was, or rather it had been, 
a small park, situated in the middle 
of the town. Now it was entirely 
surrounded by fences and barbed 
wire, at equal distances along which 
stood armed sentries. In the dis- 
tance were groups of wooden huts. 
I was received by a tremendously 
jovial individual who was seated at 
the far end of what turned out to 
be the Appel hall, where the daily 
call-over was held. Pausing at the 
door, I studied a notice that set 
out the camp regulations in twelve 
languages. One rule particularly . 
caught my fancy: ‘It is strongly forbidden to climb the wall in order 
to escape! ’ I advanced to the table. Hugh Kingsmill Lunn laid down 
his pen and stood up, beaming with good humour. (Some years later 
he dropped the name of Lunn and used only his middle name, 
Kingsmill. He was the son of Sir Henry Lunn, but it is as Hugh 
Kingsmill that he is remembered.) 

At the time of our first meeting I was twenty-one and Hugh Kingsmill 
was twenty-eight, of middle height, inclined to plumpness, and dressed 
in khaki shorts, a 
shirt, and a dingy- 
looking woollen 
muffler. He had a 
high, domed fore- 
head, dark brown 
hair, and downward- 
sloping eyes under 
slightly bushy eye- 
brows. His chin was 
square and his 
_mouth mobile. But 
the really character- 
istic feature was his 
downward - sloping 
nose, which ended in 
a point someway be- 
low his nostrils. His 
voice was rather 
_ high and had in it a 
quality of genial 
edge and point that 
matched the sharp, 


Hugh Kingsmill in 1937 
¢ From ‘About Kingsmill’, by 
H. Pearson and M. Muggeridge (Methuen) 


John Holms (left) and Hugh Kingsmill in the prisoner-of-war camp at 
Karlsruhe, 1917 
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direct glance of his eyes. ‘My job’, he said, with a broad, child-like 
smile, ‘is to explain the workings of this peculiar place in which we 
find ourselves ’. 

I took an instant liking to him. There was about him an effect of 
zest, simple directness, and whimsicality: three qualities that are rarely 
found together. After he had explained all the rules and so on of the 
camp, he said: ‘I live in a room in that hut over there, with two 
delightful people called Holms and 
Garray. Come and see us after 
Appel this evening. I daresay we 
can stand you a very small drink! ” 
And he gave a piercing laugh in 
which there was a faintly nasal 
overtone. 

Some hours later I went. I found 
the tiny room already crowded with 
men sitting on the floor. The air 
was thick with the smoke of the 
herbal substitute for tobacco that 
was all one could get in the camp. 
Kingsmill gave me a_ cheerful, 
shouted greeting, urging me to 
squash myself down somewhere. 
There was an argument going on 
that seemed chiefly to be between 
Kingsmill and an invisible man 
sprawled somewhere in a dark 
corner. Occasionally other voices 
chipped in, but the two main pro- 
tagonists paid little attention to 
these attempted participations. 
What they were arguing about 
never became clear, and in the 
months that followed I got accus- 
tomed to the curious quality of their 
arguments, which went on and on interminably, always seeming to be 
on the verge of some kind of specific definition but never actually reach- 
ing it. Kingsmill, or Hughie, as everyone called him, usually had, as 
he had had that first evening, an air of amiable protest at the other’s 
attitude. He supported his contentions, whatever they were, by quota- 
tions, more’ often than not from the poets; but whatever he said, the 
invisible man on the floor responded with a note of gentle, pitying 
dissent. It was a pleasant voice, but full of melancholy. He rarely, if 
ever, finished a sentence. 

Most of Hughie’s remarks began in this way: ‘ Well, old man, you 
must admit that that line of Keats expresses the emotion one feels in 
such circumstances more perfectly than anyone else has’: and he 
would quote the line. As the’ evening went on the names of Cellini, 
Milton, Goethe, Wells, George Moore, Don Quixote, and Donne were 
invoked, but always Holms (for it was he in the dark corner) gave a 
rueful chuckle, as though Hughie had disappointed him yet again by 
his lack of discrimination. ‘No, no, old man’, he would murmur 
sadly, but very kindly, ‘Keats... !’” And then, with an indulgent 
note, ‘ Keats was hardly what one. might call a... oh, no, no, old 
man’. And he would sigh deeply, as though the very thought of Keats 
reminded him of life’s: endless disappointments. He had hoped so 
much, once, of Keats; he had tried to be fair to him; he had given 
him every chance; but ‘ No, no, old man’, it wouldn’t do. 

Holms had a way of producing some obscure fifteenth-century poet 
of whom neither Hughie nor anyone else had heard, and, in broken 
sentences, extolling his genius to the detriment of all other reputations. 
His method of argument was a process of removing other people’s 
examples with a melancholy chuckle, as hardly worthy of serious con- 
sideration, until only his own obscure example remained in possession 
of the field, an easy victor, far, far ahead of all the others in percep- 
tion, penetration, technique, profundity, and truth. There were few of 


chuckle in daylight, his head was just what I had expected from that : 
voice but the rest of him was rather a surprise. He had an exceptionally Curious spiritual obstacle that prevented h 


« 


| the more generally accepted names t 
_ Among them were Donne, Blake, an 


¥ anything and yet he was a genius: he was, certainly, a genius. 


_ Military Cross for an exploit in which his astonishing flexibility of limb and seems merely preoccupied with being comfortable, But 


- snatched up. When his companions reached him, they found Holms re- from the anaesthetic. Poor old Oxo. B: 


and he offers to sum them up. Then he says something like: ‘The as if it were remarkably safe and secure. Only a hundred. 


_ of experience, of what life is like. They have done so, more and more, imprudence in business led to real penury; a 


had written much that was not worthy, : sad business. S, 

Later in the evening we shared es of a aoe stew and some 
rather nasty white wine. 

When, on the following day, I saw the owner of the eciauchate 


well-shaped head with a magnificently broad, high forehead; his nose in him gave him a deep | sense of guilt. His 

was straight, his mouth small, and his eyes were a hot brown and rather and order. His talk was never’ second-hand nor 
large. His hair was dark red and inclined to curl, but after that came cerned with real things. His 
the surprise. He was tall, just over six feet, with wide shoulders, small stupor: when he could afford it. For years te wande 
_ hips, and a magnificent chest. His physique was superb. All his move- struggling with his internal devil. 
ments had the smooth, easy suppleness of grace and strength that made —‘In July 1930 Hughie wrote to me from Munich: 
me realise that he must be a remarkable athlete. Once I saw him clear = —sI. saw Oxo in Paris three weeks ago, he was in 
a table lengthways with an effortless ease. Physically, there was some- roomy flat, A rich American woman sees to it that on he 
thing extraordinary about him, a superb quality. If only his mind had bread he shall get it fresh. In return he has become _ 

been as free as his body, he would, I believe, have been a literary figure Chauffeur and motors her round Europe. It was 8 


_ him. He peered out a little fretfully i in white silk 
as familiar as any:man who ever wrote. As it was, he wrote hardly ~— pink: Hinaily he dreteiiend sccompaniet eee PLM. 
: aco : >. him why he didn’t write. He sighed. ‘ Life i is—er— her di! 

He was nineteen when he was taken prisoner. He had been given the afraid he’ll never do anything. He has lost his old intensity and 


‘must have played a. part. He had come upon four Germans having unaccountable that he may take another turn later. — 
breakfast. The encounter was unexpected and no one had time to use » But he never did. He died at the age of thirty-seven i in January “4934. 
weapons. In the rough-house that ensued, Holms killed all four German$ — Hugh said to me with a sad grunt, ‘ ‘Poor old Oxo. It was merely a little ‘ 
by hammering them on the head with a heavy piece of iron that he operation in his wrist, perfectly. simple, but he | just didn’t come nae ia 
-shame*. 
garding his victims with a very apologetic: air, murmuring to the nearest More years passed and in 1949 Hughie died. His writing is full os 
body: ‘Sorry, old man. But you see—’ And then, realising it was too good things but never earned him the recognition and rewards accorded — 
late, he sighed and shook his head mournfully. When he arrived at to men without a tithe of his literary perception, pungent humour, and 
Karlsruhe his general appearance was So youthful and chubby that profound judgement of life. His book, The Poisoned Crown, is probably, | 
Hughie nicknamed him ‘ Oxo’ and it stuck, and Oxo he has sip tes his best. There is some wonderful writing in fte- Cs 
ever since. _ What of Holms? The other day, after a pelo of unbelievable. cb 
At Christmas, we were allowed to get up an entertainment, That incidences (or by the Design of Destiny, whichever way you like to look 
Christmas I wrote a play called ‘The Light that Lied in a at it), a large paper parcel arrived on my table. I opened it and spread — 
-Woman’s Eyes’. It went off uproariously. The best performance out the contents. It was one of the strangest experiences of my life. 
of the evening was undoubtedly that of Hughie as a wandering There in front of me was the life-work of John Ferrar Holms; scraps ~ 
monk. Nobody who saw him ever forgot his great scene when he entered of criticism, scraps of poetry unfinished; pieces of stories, unfinished; 


and found the Deserted Woman with her baby, in a snowstorm, at but what else? Scores of letters from Kingsmill to Holms; hundreds of 


midnight, on Waterloo Bridge. Hughie managed to infuse into his letters from Holms to Kingsmill. As I read them, I was moved ina 
opening speech such a wealth of innuendo, thinly disguised as pity, that way that I had never been moved before. They are full of agonising — 


the whole drunken audience gave a united shout of mock sympathy. _ descriptions of his strange life and mental frustration, but suffused ee 


‘Alone, my child? Alone on such a night? said Hughie. an overwhelming and unearthly light given out by the command of 
eotlone, sd child? . Alone on SUCH a night?’ chanted 600 hoarse written language that ig ‘ee all, had—but igs for his friend. 
> e —Home Service 
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Living in the Whole Present 
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HERE are two casual phrases that often turn up in sites raniee puck one idotred erellent cea into view. . The present 
conversation, or letters in the newspapers, or elsewhere in our time is often called an age of crisis, and so it may be, but it is much — 
daily life. The first one is short and simple. Everyone has better called an age of risk. The paradox of our time is a queer com- a 
heard it, or something like it: ‘Here are the facts’, The ‘bination of facts which make life even and secure and uneventful— — 
people who talk like that are often wrong; they have not got the unusually so, in fact—and risks on the other hand which would make 4 
facts to offer. But in a way it is a promising start. We like facts; we it very much the opposite, if they happened. But these risks correspond _ 
rely on them; the truth, we think, is surely made up of the facts. to nothing in our experience. They lie right outside ‘it; ‘most. of us. 
What else could it be made up of? cannot grasp them at all. nedeny. : 
When someone uses my other phrase, he has looked the facts over, Strange as it may sound, our own society in Britain looks froma 


tendency seems to be . . .” whatever it is. The general tendency; facts ago things were different. Great dangers, and great op 
and tendencies; or trends; or laws. For us today these tend—there chances, confronted nearly everyone; and they fe 
you are, I am doing it myself—to make up the fabric of our knowledge insistently on everyone’s attention. So often illness 


ever since the scientific way of looking at the world became on the brought a life of unhappiness. If one 1 
whole the dominant way; from the time of Francis Bacon, say, over expect to move irresistibly towards disaster 
300 years ago. where. you could recover Bsr se -and—this 
__I agree that ordinary knowledge is “made up of facts and trends. could s see disaster coming to other Set 
Yet, when we try to think about our whole situation today, this way you lived a normal happy life. 
of thinking lets us down badly. It sounds paradoxical to say that, but — tyrannical fathers and husbands, 
I think it is true because we live in an age which is pervaded by a great On the; other hand, the pote 


Our Sack risen to a great 
trouble. The political parties 


ee national: and | private insurance, 
ze guidance councils, welfare officers, 
erything else. On “9 other hand, to 


rigrate may be not to transform one’s 
ona aes SOTEES, and Thea do the same job 
ad 


ree a 


ig tk adie this stable ee even tenor af life, 
risks, by possibilities of disaster, and they are much 
e peat Starvation, for ‘cxampley or incurable illness, 


ened our fe caeeat arandtathers. But ‘these hazards are 
nly they do not threaten individuals any longer, they threaten 
Ultimately, these are the hazards which are connected 
al trade; or with being able to bring in nuclear power 
the coal runs out; or with radiation; or with war. In a sense 
are more remote than the old kind of risk, the kind that threatened 
dividual. But they are only more remote in that we get no 


the times comes, for example, when we meet someone suffering from 
- starvation: because the balance of payments has gone wrong, the chances 
are that we shall be starving too. The warning will come too late. — 


“In a curious way, this makes the quality of life today a little like 
that in not the nineteenth century but the eighteenth. Life for many 
‘then \ was quiet and stable and secure: unless they got press-ganged, or 
¥ took to petty theft or gin; or unless there was an earthquake. For most 

- people: today, this combination of a stable, uneventful everyday life, 
— with vast dangers. lying hidden beyond it, is_ bewildering. These 


two aspects of our environment simply will not come together genuinely 


in our minds. Most people give up. A world of—what shall I say?— | 


- the domestic hearth heated by the same power as makes the atom bomb, 
of enjoying the flowers in the back garden under cover of the day- 


_ and-night radar screen—a world with such extremes as this is difficult 


; to grasp in its entirety. The mind wants to shut something out. The 
ordinary part of life, if you like, is too ordinary, and the extraordinary 


part behind it is too extraordinary. We can detect the day-to-day © 


features of life for ourselves; The specialists (economists or doctors or 
whoever they may be) will tell us of the hazards that loom up behind it. 
_ But who can tell us how to hold that fagtastic pair together in our 
oes It is this and more than this that we need: not merely to know 
the realities and the risks of life, to have them docketed for routine 
_ reference, but to comprehend, to ‘have.a vital knowledge of our situa- 
- tion, hed grasp the conditions of our life with the: whole extent of our 


this, mastered ae kindled Entwledye: and this — alone, piech is really 
ig in S ohsbcard Present. And whose aut tact ‘is it to ee us 


aan 
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. And a serious and important work of literature 


is normal and what is exceptional in life, and 
that when we read we make an effort to join 
ately and vividly together. If I am to prove this, 

1 terms what we actually find 
2 ee ie Ps. azole, or a 


ee ~~ 


= —. 
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e history into a science, thought that — ot 
he thought it gave us representative examples of the laws that govern — 


» it is over details. If someone’ Ss. 


rarer than it was, but also a good ; 


mcrete reminders of them in our day-to-day experience. If ever 


mf or rae. He thoughtful and Seca and widely 
pone 
complex way that I have been discussing: it | 


"Henry Buckle, the nineteenth-cent historian pars wanted . turn 


human experience. Some people think this today: if so, it shows how 


deeply the scientific attitude has worked its way into our minds. The 


essential thing about a great work of literature is not this at all. It 


does not chiefly show us the ordinary, typical facts of life and the 


trends or laws that run through these facts. It does not even show 
us these things in some peculiarly sharp focus, commenting on them 


with unusual fulness. Instead it invents a situation which is exceptional 


and remarkable, and in one way or another spectacular, Sometimes this 
is obvious enough: Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello ’ 


sO extreme, so exceptional, that they culminate in murder. Sometimes 
it is less obvious but just as true, as in the novels of Henry James, 
where the characters pursue extreme courses of conduct, or reach very 
extreme conditions; but usually it is on the subtle level of their psycho- 


_ logical relations with each other, and their inner consciousness. Either 


way, it is the extreme, indeed the extraordinary case, that the major 
work of literature depicts, 

But besides this, literature usually shows something of the norm of 
life too: either at the beginning of the book when we see the origin 
in ordinary life of the remarkable event which dominates the story; 
or in the minor characters throughout; or, most important of all per- 
haps, in the way in which a book makes us see that ordinary life can 
always, and only too easily, moreover, turn extraordinary: that the 


‘Spectacular events we are reading about represent possibilities and 


potentialities of life permanently latent only just below its surface. And 
there you have it: there is the bond in literature, peculiarly vivid, 
peculiarly intimate, between the ordinary fabric of life and its extra- 
ordinary potentialities. And I have been arguing that a coupling of 
stable, ordinary life and extraordinary risks and hazards surrounding 
it was the paradox of our time. 


The Great Refusal 


This is a parallel that makes me sure of the place of the man of © 
 Ietters, and of literature, in the contemporary world. If we rely only 


on the facts, only on generalisations about these facts—rely, in other 
words, on the layman’s crudified yersion of a scientific outlook—we 
shall not come to terms with the world in which we live: we shall 
be aware of its even, if you like its drab, surface; and not of the 
astonishing potentialities which encompass that. We shall be making 
the Great Refusal, living in a part of our time, not the whole of it. 
To live in the whole of it we must have our experience and our 
imagination both alive, and alive in the closest possible union. Our 
grasp of the norm of life must be enriched and expanded all the time 
by our imagination: and these two must work inextricably together. 

I suspect (this is a mere guess) that at various times in the past, 
as the conditions and problems of life grew more elaborate and com- 
plex, whole areas of human awareness were shut off from men. Con- 
ceivably this is what happened to the second sight that primitive people 
are sometimes said to have had: perhaps it is also what happened to 
their power to make an art of everything they did or touched; we have 
certainly lost that. Anyhow, our world today is so difficult to grasp in 
its entirety, and so rapid in its changes, that one wonders whether some 
great new area of consciousness or experience must not be shut off 
from us, as the price for coming to terms with what would be left. 
It would be a tragedy in the history of life on the planet if men could 
only solve their immediate problems by some permanent impoverish- 


ment in. their whole experience. Our best defence against this is the 


intense effort of concentration required to grasp the total quality of 
life: living in the whole present—Home Service 


Mr. H. S. Mackintosh is well known as a writer of ballades, and his 
latest book Rhyme and Reason (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) affords further 
evidence of his technical mastery in this field. The mood here is rather 
less gay than in his previous collection; he muses sadly, for example, on 
the passing of the village inn, and his ‘ Ballade in the Spirit of the In- 
quisition’ strikes a foreboding note, taking~ as its theme the tolerance 
shown to our modern sorcerers, the ‘chemists who conspire to loose 
synthetic death upon the air’. The book also contains a number of 
villanelles, and a miscellaneous section entitled ‘ Pieces and Bits’, 


erature was like a science too: 


, for instance, and Hardy’s — 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, deal with relations between men and women 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, January 23 


Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, 
outlines to the parliament in Jerusalem 
his proposals for the future of the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Akaba 


In a letter to the Security Council the 
Foreign Office answers allegations from 
the Yemen about incidents on the Aden 
frontier 


House of Lords discusses television services 


Thursday, January 24 


Prime Minister tells Commons that there is 
to be a substantial reduction in expendi- 
ture on defence and that Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, Minister of Defence, is to work 
out fresh defence policy 


Half the leading Eoka terrorists have been 
killed or captured 


The editor of the Sunday Express apolo- 
gises to the House of Commons for an 
article about petrol allocations 


Friday, January 25 


U.N: Secretary-General rejects Israel’s pro- 
posals for future of Gaza Strip 


Three persons, alleged to have been mem- 
bers of a Soviet spy ring, have been 
arrested in New York 


National Union of Railwaymen rejects wage 
offer made by British Transport Com- 
mission 


Saturday, January 26 


Demonstrations are held throughout Paki- 
stan against Kashmir’s integration with 
India 


Minister of Defence arrives 
States 


An official Hungarian Note states that the 
four British students missing in Central 
Europe have been arrested in Budapest 


in “United 


Sunday, January 27 


Further raids into the Aden Protectorate 
from the Yemen are reported 


The Colonial Secretary discusses constitu- 
tional problems with Ashanti leaders in 
the Gold Coast 


Mr. Dulles has informal talks with Mr. 
Duncan Sandys in Washington 


Monday, January 28 


The Foreign Secretary makes statement in 
Commons about four British students 
imprisoned in Hungary 

Moslems in. Algeria and parts of France 


begin a general strike called by National 
Liberation Front 


Britain repeats her demand to the Yemen 
to stop attacking the Aden Protectorate 


Tuesday, January 29 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia addresses U.N. 
Assembly 


Cost of Suez emergency to the army is 
nearly £30,000,000 


The Duke of Edinburgh visits the Gambia, 
West Africa 
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Pakistani students burning an effigy of Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, 
in Karachi last weekend during~ demonstrations held throughout Pakistan 
following Kashmir’s integration with India. Sunday was observed as “black 
day ’; shops, markets, and colleges were closed, and in many towns public 
transport came to a standstill. In Lahore a crowd, estimated at 150,000; 

formed a procession three miles long 


A model of the new 45,000-ton - 
built in Britain since the Queer 


The infant daughter of Prince Rainier and Princess Grace of Monaco, who 

was born on January. 23, photographed at the royal palace, Monte Carlo, with 

her mother. The child—heir to the throne of the Principality—is to be 
christened Caroline Louise Marguerite -< 


Right: an angler fishing for grayling last week in the River Dove on the 
borders of Derbyshire ‘and Staffordshire ~~ 


Soviet Minister of Defence, who is ‘touring 


an elephant. belonging to the EA Dro ind recent operation in Cyprus nearly half the leading Eoka terrorists were e killed or captured. The photoarsel 
asad, in Delhi last week : : shows British soldiers on the roof of @ house in which a gang was discovered 


~ 


\ 


las been ordered by the P. and Oo. Company. She will be the largest passenger ship aA zs ; 
her average speed of twenty-seven-and-a-half knots will reduce the time for the Members of the Polish State Dance Company who are holding a season at the Stoll 


2 to Australia from four to three weeks Theatre, London, performing a mazurka 
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A German Jand-mine which had lain on the bed of the West India Dock, London, since 

the war, was removed by naval frogmen after its discovery last Saturday. The work of 

dismantling it was carried out in pitch darkness under water. The photograph shows the 

dismantled mine and (second from left) Lt. Commander G. Gutteridge who was in charge 

of the operation, (third from left) Lt. Commander M. Terrell and (extreme right) Lieutenant 
Cc. W. saniih two members of the team 
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Ruskin’s Letters to English Working Men _ 


By MAURICE 


HERE cannot_be many people alive today who have read 
John Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera from beginning to end. It was 
never widely read, though in spite of its curious Latin title 
it was intended to be popular, having been written in the form 
of letters to the working men of England, 
The letters were originally published separately at monthly intervals 


between 1871 and 1884, beginning when the author was fifty-two and 


ending when he was sixty-five. It remains Ruskin’s last great work, 
his testament of political and social philosophy, and one of the most 
singular publications in the whole of English literature. Its influence 
has been enormous. Although it was not read 
by the labouring mass of Englishmen, it was 
read by the men who shaped the English labour 
movement. In fact, if one sought a single key 
to the difference between British socialism and 
Continental socialism, that key would, I think, 
be Fors Clavigera. For whereas Continental 
socialism has been dominated in varying 
degrees by the voice of Marx, the dominating 
spirit in England has been Ruskin’s. And the 
difference between Marx and Ruskin is a 
fundamental one. It was Marx’s aim to build 
socialism on the basis of science. It was 
Ruskin’s aim to build socialism on the basis of 
morality. Ruskin’s socialism was simpler, and 
I think more logical, than that of Marx, Ruskin 
evolved no metaphysical system. He simply 
appealed to men’s hatred of evil and their love 
of goodness. He tried to canalise their hatred 
of evil towards capitalism and their love of 
goodness towards the ideals of sharing, co- 
operation, frugality, welfare, and work. But one 
thing Ruskin did have in common with Marx. 
He had the same contempt for liberals, for 
progressive, radical, rationalist, reformers. 
Tories he could bear; for tories, he believed, 
looked back with yearning to the feudal days 
before capitalism came. The liberals were his ae 
real enemies, because the liberals with their John. Ruskin in 1881: 
go-ahead philosophy of liberty and competition 

were the makers of! the mechanical, industrial, 

selfish, pushing, ugly, nineteenth-century world that Ruskin hated so 
intensely. 

Somewhere near the beginning of Fors Clavigera, Ruskin tells of a 
journey he has just made from Venice to Vicenza in the same railway 
compartment as two American girls, pretty, rich, and seemingly well- 
educated. Ruskin expected his companions to look reflectively, admir- 
ingly, out of the window at the Italian landscape and the interesting 
buildings they passed. But they did not; they pulled down the blinds, 
took out some lemons and French novels, put up their feet, and read 
lazily throughout the hot afternoon. Ruskin was scandalised. There, he 
says, you see what comes of America’s attachment to liberal political 
ideas: there were two typical products of ‘enlightened philosophic 
education ’, of freedom, progress, and luxury. : 

I must admit that in reading this my own sympathies are with the 
two American girls. There comes a time when one wants to turn aside 
from beauty, art, and architecture, and amuse oneself with light, and 
even meretricious, things; especially on a hot afternoon. But Ruskin 
was a fanatic: a fanatic above all things for work. He could 
tolerate no form of idleness. And this was at the bottom of his 
case against the capitalists. They did not work for their money. They 
made their money work for them. Whatever the economic theorists 
liked to say, Ruskin maintained the nature of the rentier’s income 
was indistinguishable from usury. A capitalist lent his money to some- 
body else and lived in idleness on the interest he received. This 
was wrong, Ruskin said, because every man ought to work for his 


-man himself and he had no illusions about the rich. But neither did — 
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living and preferably to work for some of this time with his hands. 

This argument is linked in turn with Ruskin’s case against indus- 
trialism. Factories really were satanic. They were ugly and they pro- 
vided unhealthy and unnatural conditions of labour; but above all they 
turned men from real workers—real artisans and craftsmen—into 
machine minders: minders of machines, moreover, which always turned 
out nasty, inferior objects. Industrialism had taken away the joy of 
labour and the joy of living amid well-made things. Although Ruskin 
was in one or two respects a puritan—he was certainly the product of 
a puritan upbringing—he was far removed from puritanism in the most 

important things. He believed in happiness and 

he believed in beauty. Capitalism offended him 
on both these principles, It made people un- 

. happy and the world ugly. Ruskin maintained 
that England had once been a better place than 
it was in the nineteenth century and that it 
could be made a better place again. The first 
step, he thought, was to get rid of the liberal 
philosophy. In the better, future England he 
envisaged, ‘we will have’, he said, ‘none 
wretched but the sick, none idle but the dead; 
we will have no liberty upon it, but instant 
obedience to known law and appointed per- 
sons; no equality upon it, but recognition of 
every betterness we can find’; there would, he 
added, be plenty of merriment: dancing, 
music, games. The socialist state would have 
solemn responsibilities, for the first duty of 
any government ‘is to see that people have 
food, fuel, and clothes, the second that they 
have means of moral and intellectual educa- 
tion’. To this he added the demand that 
the state should provide tools and materials 
for work. 

Yet Ruskin never believed that socialist 
legislation would suffice to introduce socialism. 
There would also have to be a moral prepara- 

ae tion. Ruskin offered a rule to the working 
by H. von Herkomer people, which was this: ‘ Be sure you can obey 

National Portrait Gallery | good laws before you set out to alter bad ones ”. 
Like Plato, he believed that a decent, just 

society required wise leadership from above and willing obedience from 
below. Ruskin described himself as one of those who ‘ think our property 
belongs to everybody and everybody’s property .to us”. This in practical 
terms meant that wealth should belong more and more to the state 
and less and less to the individual: and he advocated not only income 
tax but a heavy property tax to transfer wealth from private to public’ 
ownership. 

‘Inevitably, in proposing things like this he ran into conflict with the 
traditional economists. But if Ruskin despised any body of men more 
than he despised liberals, those men were the traditional economists. 
Economics, he declared, was based on a mistake: the mistake that all 
men were acquisitive. Ruskin said that man, far from being by nature 
a predatory animal, was in fact an affectionate animal. Co-operation was 
man’s natural mode of conduct, not competition. Ruskin was not 
surprised to find that economists, having built their science on an error, 
gave a false account of the economic realities of the time. He denied 
their general assertion that a competitive system promoted the general 
good; and their specific assertion that England was a ‘rich nation’. 
For how, he demanded, could England be rich when the English 
poor were so poor? 3 . 4 

One could call England rich only if one thought of England in terms 

of the wealthier classes, and this Ruskin refused to do. He was a rich 


he sentimentalise the poor. For him the distinction which mattered — 
was not between rich and poor but between the active and the idle. 
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The idle luxury of the rich and ae idle eo of the unemployed 
x were equally bad in his eyes. The salvation of both lay in work: 
creative, noble, co-operative endeavour. Socialism entailed for Ruskin 
no element of real dispossession, but on the contrary of enrichment. 
_ For socialism, by providing work for all, would enable men to find 
their own souls—souls which the industrial capitalist system was rapidly 
destroying. — 
7 Some people have asked: why, if Ruskin was such a fervent socialist, 
_ did he hold on to his fortune? But is this question to the point?\ 
Ruskin believed in state taxation not private philanthropy. The proper 
_ test of sincerity in his case would be: did he work, did he do things? 
_ He did. He not only wrote and lectured and painted pictures: he opened 
j shops to sell cheap tea to the poor; he gave lessons at working men’s 
colleges; he published books; he gave a tenth of his income to a guild 
for promoting socialism; he even built, with the help of undergraduates, 
a road near Oxford. If there was nothing of the nineteenth-century 
hypocrite in Ruskin, there was something of the nineteenth-century 
crank, a thing to which the modern mind is not, perhaps, sympathetic. 
Yet, for all his crankiness, Ruskin said many things which seemed to 
his contemporaries wild and impossible but which to us seem entirely 
reasonable and normal. For example, twentieth-century developments 
in economics have destroyed the assumptions of the classical economists 
and to that extent vindicated Ruskin’s criticisms; new developments in 
_ logic have underlined the absurdity of ‘ scientific socialism ’, and shown 
- that socialism rests, as Ruskin said it must, on value judgements and 
moral decisions, and not on historical laws. 
This is not to suggest that what we now think of as socialism in 
_ England is Ruskin’s socialism, or that the ideals we associate with the 
British labour movement heré are Ruskin’s ideals. There are many deep 
differences. But as one reads through Fors Clavigera one begins to 
understand what it is that Ruskin has done for British socialism. 
British socialism is a paradoxical mixture of the things Ruskin stood 
for and things he stood against. It is a mixture of Ruskin and the 
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liberalism he detested. One half of British socialism derives directly 
from the liberal radical tradition. From that source comes the attach- 
ment of the labour movement to democracy, liberty, equality, and 
parliamentary government. Th he other characteristics of British socialism 
—its opposition to capitalism ; its doctrine of full employment and the 
welfare state; its trust in the native wisdom of the working man; its 
belief in co-operative economic enterprise; its theory of property; and 
its very ways of thinking and feeling—are all profoundly Ruskinian. 

One may well wonder how a political theory could at the same time 
absorb a liberal and anti-liberal element; and indeed one may fairly 
say there is much that is ambiguous in British socialist thought. Yet I 
will confess that, for myself, I am glad that the influence of Ruskin 
has not been greater. I have a good deal of sympathy for what he 
said and did. I found myself reading his Fors Clavigera with growing 
admiration. But the fanaticism of the man is sometimes terrifying: the 
more, sO as it is combined with such an unyielding antipathy to 
freedom. There can be no doubt about one thing. Ruskin was a 
totalitarian. He believed that it was possible to build a just society on 
the basis of a magnified state and an obedient, unfree populace; and if 
there is one illusion which the bitter history of the twentieth century 
has demolished, it is surely that illusion. 

In these talks I have tried to look with the eyes of 1957 at four 
manifestos in the literature of political thought: a liberal, a conservative, 
a communist, and a socialist one. Each has something to say to the 
modern reader because those four points of view are, broadly speaking, 
the four points of view from which we choose when we take our stand 


_in politics today. The manifestos I have discussed can never 


answer the question: ‘ What is the right political position to adopt? ’ 
but they do answer the questions ‘What are the alternatives?’ and 
“What does each set of political principles rest upon and entail?’ 
They help to clear the way for a decision; but they do not relieve 
anybody of the responsibility of deciding. A general political attitude 
is something each one of us must choose for himself. 

—North of England Home Service 


~ White or Brown Bread? 


By MAGNUS PYKE 


HE time has now long past when we could expect to hear a 
Member of Parliament introduce a Latin quotation into a 
speech in the House, break off half way through and have 
the remaining 614 Members, if by some miraculous chance 
they had all crowded into the debate, finish the quotation for him. A 
familiarity with the classics is less common than it used to be, and 
people who once would have thought themselves pretty well educated 
are accustomed to being accused, as well, of being scientifically illiterate. 
’ Yet, no matter how little they may understand of radio-active isotopes 
or chlorophyll toothpaste, they all to a man feel competent to express 
strong views on the dietetic merits or demerits of brown bread. Not 
so many years ago, I was acquainted with a distinguished Egyptologist 
from the British Museum who was convinced that—and I quote his’ 
own words that I well remember—‘ white bread is poison’. _ 

There are many foods that possess emotional flavour over and above 
their more material attributes. Caviar has had a superior social signifi- 
cance for 400 years or more; tripe, on the other hand, belongs to the 
extreme left. But, of all foods, bread is of greatest folk significance. 
* Bread and circuses ’, ‘ To ask for bread and be given a stone "(or cake, 
or crumbs from the rich man’s table), ‘ Bread, the staff of life’: these 
sayings are part of our mental furniture. Perhaps, therefore, it is not 

surprising that we find ourselves’ being swayed by erhotion rather than 
reason when we talk about our national loaf. - 
i What seems to me to be the most significant feature of the modern 
_ debate about white and brown bread is that it all purports to be based 
on science, Today, science is perhaps the most important philosophy 
-; Leb! western world. In every material aspect of life, science is the 
rc ne. Cigarettes are to be judged good or bad on the basis of 
- observations and experiments to decide if the incidence or 
ity of lung cancer is positively correlated—in a statistical sense 
per capita consumption. Whether or not we are borne away 
tic realms of faerie fancy in the ie obey arms of Lady 
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Nicotine has nothing to do with it. In actual fact the chances of a 
man smoking himself to death are statistically already considerably 
greater than his chance of drinking himself to death. Similarly, the 
debate on bread is conducted solely in terms of calories, proteins, 
vitamins, and metabolisable calcium. Because these concepts are 
unfamiliar to the classically educated layman, it is not surprising that 
he should take sides according to the prompting of his prejudices. What 
is important, however, is the fact that professional scientists have been 
equally partisan. 

Modern scientific thinking is most effective when it is confined to a 
strictly objective topic. It works very well, for example, for the elucida- 
tion of the chemical structure of an unknown substance, say vitamin B,. 
When the analyst has finally decided what the structure is, he can carry 
out a synthesis of what he believes he has got, and thus verify by 
experiment the correctness of his deductions. But without experimental 
verification his conclusions can scarcely claim more validity than the 
opinions of anyone else. 

The reasons that the scientists have failed to reach a unanimous 
conclusion about white and brown bread are two. First, the facts them- 
selves have not been entirely clear. But the main reason is a philosophi- 
cal one of the most acute importance to everyone today, when the 
opinions of the scientific medicine-men, who are going to lead us into 
the promised land of the brave new world, are treated with reverence. 
The scientists who have given such diverse answers have been set, as 
it were, an examination question, namely: ‘ Discuss the following state- 
ment: brown bread is best’. Without stopping to think, as all prudent 
examination candidates are expected to do, they have plunged in. Some 
of them have answered the question: ‘ Which contains more vitamin B, 
white bread or brown? ’ Some have attempted: ‘ Which kind is better 
for people who eat an impoverished diet composed solely of bread and 
jam?’ And others: ‘ Which is more aesthetically attractive? > Modern 
science is perfectly able to prodyce an aeroplane capable of flying to 
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Subject of the Review 
_ in the Third Programme, 25th January, 1957 


which is reprinted in this issue 


| BREADS 


Which is the best bread—white or brown? How many 
of our cherished beliefs about bread are based on fact 
and how many on prejudice? 
subsidy is off, the millers competing for our custom, 
the doctors attacking the millers and the government 
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Now that the bread 


MALL wonder that lovers are so 
pale and wan. A Sonata Salad 
sounds all very well, but it’s not 
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he servants, the labourers, aa the poor ate ‘brown 
ny could afford it; but mostly they ate bread made 

ations of wheat, rye, barley, or beans. It was in this period, 
ty ee latter end of the fourteenth century, that the millers for 


ey have never yet entirely succeeded i in chrwtaae off. ‘The miller 
, who sang ‘I care for nobody, no not I—if nobody cares for 
d the trade journals that outfaced the arguments of twentieth- 
ury nutritionists with intemperate abuse and invective, show a 
ge consistency across the centuries. 
_ For 500 years in England, delicate, soft, white bread, was held in 
“esteem and was eaten by the well-to-do. A coarse grey shirt keeps 
one as” warm as, or warmer than, a delicate bleached white one. But a 
- gentleman: who can afford the fine one will wear it. So it has been 
with bread. And with the coming of the nineteenth century, demand 
= for white bread for the growing towns steadily increased. To improve 
the whiteness of their flour, bakers began to add alum, chalk, or 
ammonium carbonate. Even after these were prohibited and after the 


: ‘subsequent exposures in 1820 of Accum, the doughty editor of The 


_ _ Lancet, the practice of adding chemicals continued to grow.. People 
fe “wanted a white loaf and they wanted a cheap loaf. By acting as they 
- did, write Professor McCance and Dr. Widdowson, bakers probably 
_ satisfied most of their customers without doing them much harm, but 
in doing so they brought upon themselves considerable suspicion and 

FAabitie The steel rollers and silk ‘ bolting ’ cloths of our own time were 

introduced i in 1870 to deal with the ‘ hard’ wheat from America: and 


at the turn of the century the bleaching agents. and ‘ Burs wei 


S discuss ‘today came into use to treat the modern flour. 


on the respective merits of brown and white bread that continues to 


this day. For those of us who are uncommitted in this extraordinary 


controversy it is astonishing to find scientists of considerable eminence 
taking up diametrically opposed opinions about the implications of what 


_ they conceive to be the facts. en 
There are at least three main lines of ‘approach. The first is frankly - 


mystical. Dodoism: ‘I must know best because I am older than you 
—and I say that brown bread is best’ (or worst), depending on the 
particular Dodo. The second is analytical: brown bread contains more 
vitamins or iron or protein and is, therefore, good. Or it contains more 


- ' fibre or phytic acid or fewer calories and is, consequently, bad. The 


third is medical: Africans get beri-beri because they do not have 
enough vitamin B,. White bread contains less than brown bread. Ergo 
A you eat white bread you will get beri-beri. The difficulty faced by 
the scientists arises from their training, which is designed to find out 
‘something. But this training specifically prevents their asking : Does it 
matter? It would be blasphemy even to consider the question: Is it 
fun? The serious point of the bread question is: For whom is the 
bread intended? Must its composition really be based on the assumption 
that some unfortunate will depend for his sole subsistence on a crust and 


-water from the stream? Or may we assume that more familiar sort of 


society which we know? ‘ 
The mass of argument and nade in the last twenty years has been 


‘enormous. In the United States, factory-made vitamins are added to 
white bread; in Canada, an official scheme of modifying the milling 
technique was devised; in Britain, chalk is added to the flour to increase - 


the calcium content of the diet. Protagonists on both sides have shifted 


- ground, there have been accusations of bad faith, claims and counter- _ 
claims of widespread malnutrition. If the evidences of malnutrition were . 


visible at the bedside, they were called ‘clinical signs’. If there was 
nothing to see, what better word could be used to describe them than 
“sub-clinical *? Malnutrition from eating the wrong bread was sought 
in man, in weanling rats, in puppies, in blackbeetles. 


Professor Garry of Glasgow University once said: ‘The whole 


_ problem of proper nutrition is so frequently bedevilled by ignorance, 
prejudice, and fanaticism that it behoves every writer on the subject of | 
food to exercise restraint, caution, and rigid scientific integrity’. Pro- — 


fessor McCance and Dr. Widdowson, after having read all there was 
to, read and having reviewed their 720 references from 300 B.c. to the 
present day, came to the conclusion that the argument as to whether 
brown bread was better than white bread had reached stalemate. So they 
pursued the matter in the only useful way open to a scientist. They 


designed and carried out an experiment to get more facts. For a year, 


they fed groups of children on white’ bread, on brown bread, and on 
bread with added vitamins, and watched them grow—and there wasn’t 
a penny to choose between any of them.—Third Programme 


<P a Tie 32S : “: * Breads: oy biee oy Brown. By. Professor R. A, are ta and Dr. E. M. Widdowson. Pitman Medical Publishing Co. 30s. 
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far a "the word ‘mind’ 


oO ‘occurs in tbe sort of language that is appropriate 
‘to such public activities, then it is roughly 
‘synonymous with brain, on the assumption that | 
‘the brain is the controlling agency of the organ- 
ism, The word ‘ mind’ thus has no place i in such 
saat. language, and if it is to be used 
a serious term (rather than a rough synonym) 
hen it is perhaps to be found in the intro- 
‘spective language of the private kind, where I 
Shall mean by it some part of what I am aware, 
or something along these lines. 
_ The next point appears to be that the word 
‘idea’ seems to be of the same type as ‘mind’ 
and therefore we should associate ideas with 
minds and something else—equivalent in some 
sense to ideas—with brains, thus encouraging 


Tes eet THE ‘LISTENER but reserves the. Hight to shorten letters for reasons of space 


the dualist eouane that tends to create problems 
rather than to solve them. However, Mr. Chave 
has a point here. The answer is that I myself 
think of the so-called ‘ mentalistic’ terms in a 
behaviouristic manner, as I believe do most 

’ scientists interested in problems of behaviour. 
Therefore I do believe we are studying the mind . 
in studying the brain, although not necessarily 
in the same way. This depends on the precise 
definition of mind. 

For myself, I have no serious doubt that a 
study of behaviour is also a study of mind, and 
that the. notion of mind as separate from brain 
is, while not untenable logically, either trivial, 
when we mean to use it—by definition—in such 
a way that it cannot be equated with brain 
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subscribe Now and Secure Pelority ary 


the 1957 Edition of the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The 1957 Edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, now being bound, 
offers you thousands of articles on 


* topical subjects of vital interest to- 


day. Since 1955, when the last Edition 
was published, over six and a half 
million words have been added or 
revised by fifteen hundred world 
authorities. 


No short list can do justice to the 
variety of the subjects revised, but 
here are some: Antarctic Regions, 
Bridges, Fruit Farming, 
‘Henry VIII, Light- 
houses, Evolu- 
tion of Man, 


Mr. 
NAME Mrs. 
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Pawnbroking, Profit-sharing, Sword, 
Woodcuts and Wood Engraving. 


The authority of the contributors is 
unequalled. To name a few: Pro- 
fessor Asa Briggs (Poor Law), F. 
Fraser Darling (Hebrides), M. W. 
Disher (Circus), David Floyd (Bul- 
ganin), Sir William Halcrow (Channel 
Tunnel), Lord Rowallan (Boy Scouts), 


Sir Vincent Tewson (Trades Union ~ 


Congress), N. W. D. Yardley (Cricket). 


The coupon below brings you a 
Britannica Preview Booklet and full 
details of the Britannica Subscription 
Methods of .Payment. Why not post 
it to-day? 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
11 BELGRAVE RD., LONDON, S.W.1 
SEND FOR PREVIEW BOOKLET 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Ltd. 
(Dept. N17), 11 Belgrave Rd., Tendon S.W.1. 


PLEASE let me have, without obligation, the preview booklet 
and details of the 1957 Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Supple- 
mentary Services, and Subscription Methods of Payment. 
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“She was so hungry that 


’ ren helped by the Soc- 


The Building Societies Association of which the Society is a Member 
lays it down as a condition of Membership that Liquid Funds should 
be not less than 74% of Total Assets; the LAMBETH BUILDING 
SOCIETY’S percentage as shown by the last Balance Sheet was 
over 16%. The Association recommends as desirable, Reserves of at 
least 5°% of Total Assets ; the LAMBETH BUILDING SOCIETY’S 


percentage is over 7%. 


‘Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of 
£25 and yield a return equivalent to 


£6:1:9% 


per annum 
subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 
‘The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


Dept. WA, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
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I’ve ever seen’ 


“Joan, 2, was the Saddest 
baby an N.S.P.C.C. inspec- 
tor had ever seen, he told a 
court. 

“There were bruises on her 
back and legs as though vio- 
lence had been used on her. 


she took a loaf of bread 
from the kitchen to eatin 
Dears: A ey 

“Instead of an average 32lb. Joan weighed 18 Ib. 12 0z., 
and was 4 in. under average height. The Inspector added; 
“Joan was the absolute picture of misery. I have never seen a 
child look so sad.” * Extract from a newspebet te = 


But just look at her now! 


A teen of Joan 
taken a few weeks after 
coming under the no- 
tice of the N.S.P.C.C. § 
Joan is only one of | 
nearly 100,000 child- 


iety every year. On its = 
efforts depend the 
health and happiness of 


yA 


donations, 


to Room No. 65. 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London Ww. eo 2s 


When making your will, please remember ts 
| the NS.P.C.C. ae ae ee 


at the verbal level that do not exist at the 


n. Se Fund. pag it creates Pecbiens 


empirical level. It is an important and fruitful 


Sag on,—Yours, etc., 


assumption that our brain is our contro] system 
and the brain has ideas, thinks, imagines, and 


| University of Bristol F. H, GeorcE 
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“An That Fall’ ; 
. Sir,—I hope that the remarkable play, ‘ All 
That Fall’, so beautifully produced, will soon be _ 


heard on the Home Service. It is written for 


‘radio, and for its full effect depends on the 


| 
3 
| 
) 
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i emphasis of sounds. I found the full effect over- 
--whelming. But I am puzzled because what 


seemed to me the crisis of the drama remains 
~ unnoticed by every_critic (including the B.B.C. 
critics on Sunday, January 20). 

‘Even Mr. Roy Walker (THE LISTENER, 
January 24), after his acute analysis of Mr. 


s Beckett’s language and style, sees in the drama 


only ‘a nightmare apprehension of struggling 
painfully on, and yet somehow remaining at a 
standstill’, If there is no crisis, only a standstill, 
how is the following episode to be explained? 
Dan, with Maddy Rooney, on his return home 
from the station, is overtaken by Jerry, the boy 
who sometimes acts as guide for the blind Dan. 


Jerry. has come to return a ball to Dan, who says 


it does not belong to him. But the boy insists 
in the cool impartial voice of one of Godot’s 
messengers, * the stationmaster said it was 
yours’. Dan takes the ball; it is something, he 
says, that he always has by him; : 

The boy’s message was not complete. He 
now reveals why Dan’s train was late. It was a 
little child, he says, who died under the train’s 
wheels. ~ 

Surely the ball—a_ child’s plaything—returned 
to Dan in this way and at this moment, is not 
something irrelevant, but has a fearful signifi- 


‘cance. We suddenly know that Dan was in some 


way responsible for the death of the child under 


the train. This is the crisis towards which we 


* have been moving edehas the whole of the 


| 
; 
i 
: 


drama. : 

Beckett’s way is never to forewarn, but to lead 
us on by little shocks of discovery. We begin 
by meeting Maddy Rooney, She is a great char- 
acter triumphant in her overflowing humanity. 
Bit by bit we discover that she has to cherish 
a wreck of a husband. We learn that Dan is 
blind, that he has a wound that troubles him, 
that he is all nerves and longs for quiet. He is 
tortured by the noises of the-farm where he 
lives, by the yells of the fiendish children nearby, 
who also throw mud. ‘ Sometimes I have felt I 
could kill a child’, he says. Every day he travels 
to his. office, not because of his tiny salary, but 


‘because there he finds coolness and peace. 


And little by little we learn about that day’s 
train journey. He tells Maddy that he cannot 
explain the train’s hold-up. Being blind he could 
not look out, and he would not call. He only 
describes the nervous misery of being confined 
alone . in ‘the railway carriage during the long 
wait. . 


Then’ we ear the clink of his iron support 
with each footstep as he nears home and the 


_ child’s ball is put back into ‘his hand, eternal 
reminder of his crime and his downfall. He is 


“where even Maddy cannot help him. 
she quotes the text of next Sunday’s 


_ bursts of demoniac laughter greet the words. 
ae | x tiny lose its quality if Dan’s fall is 


an act of violence? The quality 
in its spirit of pity. There is 
born to be of little worth 


itele child, under the train. Most of all is there 


pity for those like Dan who are so broken by 
life that they are betrayed to their own downfall. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 FREDA HAWTREY 


~ 


“Waiting for Godot’ 

-Sir,—Mr. Ronald Gray’s interpretation of this 
interesting problem play (THE LISTENER, 
January 24) leaves some essentials unexplained 
and appears to me to imply much which is not 
there. 

The play is a picture of our confused and 
chaotic world written by one who is likewise 
perplexed, for the final curtain falls without an 
answer to the problem raised. 

The two tramps depict the mass of humanity, 
expectant but unsatisfied, aimlessly whiling away 


the time with a mixture of varying passions. 


Pozzo represents the bullying, ruling minority 
which hold the reins of control, driving the 
“Lucky” masses as sheep before them, which, 
strangely enough, the sheep democratically 
desire. The collective thinking of the lost sheep 


is expressed by Lucky in the muddled jargon of 


the public press. 

But see! It is a case of the blind leading the 
blind. The puffed-up Pozzo is revealed as con- 
fused like his dupes, in fact he is always fol- 
lowing and being led by those he is driving. 

To the vague and bewildered minds of the 
tramp-sheep there is always the longing that 
something better is round the corner, every fan- 
tasy-messenger of better things to: come is 
accepted as the messenger of the great God 
whose existence seems certain yet remote and 
silent. And so the play finishes as it begins, 
offering no solution. This is not a play with a 
Christian message as Mr. Gray suggests; far 
from it. It is the portrayal of the hopeless con- 


“dition of a Godless world without the Christian 


solution. 
Yours, etc., 


Ampthill E. A. S. HouFe 


Sir,—Reading Mr. Ronald Gray’s interpreta- 
tion of ‘ Waiting for Godot’, I was surprised 
such a learned and scholarly man could make 
such irresponsible statements. He repeats the 
word ‘tramp’ a number of times, and I wonder 
just why. I visited Beckett a few months ago 
and he was shocked and amazed that anyone 
could see ‘tramps’ in the play. He never called 
them such,-and the fact is that the text clearly 
denotes that one is a poet. They may be home- 
less as Verlaine or as millions of other refugees 
camping all over the planet; but not tramps. 

Yours, etc., 


Brighton D. J. ScHWaARTZ 


“Uncle Vanya’ 

Sir,—I should like to join Mr. Trewin in his 
protest against the inadequate time given to the 
television version of ‘Uncle Vanya’. Another 
half hour would have made all the difference in 
the world to the enjoyment of the play. 

- The B.B.C. is now running a whole series of 
television studies of the hurt mind. ‘ Uncle 
Vanya’ is a magnificent study of ‘the hurt 
mind’ and a slower pace would have allowed 
this aspect of the play to emerge more clearly. 


is isa great loss, especially as the producers 
sermon, ‘ The Lord upholdeth all that fall’, two oF y 


the cast were obviously quite capable of 
doing justice to Chekhov’s deep insight into the 
minds of his characters.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 DaAvip MAGARSHACK 


What Is Religion About? 
Sir,—Throughout this correspondence, the one 

point I have been concerned to make is that 

ces Macmurray’s conclusion—* religion is 


Sy, 


an expression of reason ’—does not follow from 
his premisses. When Professor Ritchie dragged 
in Antigone, I said she had nothing to do with 


the cog es now drags her in again, and makes 


the ast ishing suggestion that I think her ‘a 
hateful prig’. He also attributes to me oii 
views that I did not express and do not hold, 
and, for good measure, he complains that I 
assert these views without evidence. It is 
remarkable that a professional logician should 
argue in this way. 

Professor Ritchie has now ‘re-worded’ his 
syllogism, but in its new dress the argument still 
proves only the old truism; namely, that religious 
behaviour presupposes rationality in the sense in 
which all forms of specifically human behaviour 
(such as smoking cigarettes or consulting 
fortune-tellers) presuppose rationality. At the 
cost of repeating myself, I must say once more 
that this is not the conclusion that was drawn 
by Professor Macmurray. 

Mr. Cary’s letter reveals the curious but 
common misconception that everyone who rejects 
supernatural religion must be:a-materialist of 
the crudest kind. It may interest him to know 
that the great-atheistic philosopher McTaggart 
(author of The Nature of Existence and Some 
Dogmas of Religion) held that matter is an 
illusion, and that the universe consists of minds 
related by love. I do not share this view, but I 
can assure Mr. Cary that I believe that we are 
capable of reasoning and of altruistic behaviour, 
and that I do not regard reason and altruism as 

* material entities ’ 
Yours, etc., 


Aberdeen MARGARET KNIGHT 


‘The Art of Sculpture’ 

Sir,—Sir Herbert Read protests that I quoted 
him out of context in my review of The Art of 
Sculpture (THE LISTENER, January 10). The 
context, as he presents it in his letter to THE 
LISTENER of January 24, is so confusing that if 
I cut down his argument it was only in an 
attempt to bring out his main point. Having 
stated (1) that ‘no complete plastic conscious- 
ness waspossible in Egyptian sculpture’, Sir 
Herbert then (2) lists exceptions to the rule he 
has just announced, and, finally, (3) selects an 
Egyptian sculpture as a criterion of complete 
plastic consciousness. I confined myself to the 
first point because the others seemed to me to 
obscure and contradict Sir Herbert’s argument 
about the essential nature of Egyptian sculpture 
which I thought he was trying to define. 

Yours, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


Life in’ Birmingham 

Sir,—Thanking you for your few courteous 
and necessary alterations to my letter, I must at 
the same time point out that it is I who live in 
a ‘post-puritan’ suburb, and not (as far as I 
know) Mrs. J. Creighton. For ‘she does’, read 
a-’do-. 

Yours, etc., 
ROBERT J. HETHERINGTON 
Birmingham, 29 


Old Wagons of Worcestershire 

Sir,—In THE LISTENER of January 17 there is 
a reference to old-type farm wagons. It seems 
as if Miss Lavender Burne does not know of the 
collection of models of farm wagons which I 
saw in (I think) 1955 at Snowshill Manor, near 
Broadway. Though surrounded by articles fitter 
for a bonfire than for exhibition, these wagons 
appeared to me to be faithful copies. They are 
each about fifteen.inches long, and there are 
eighteen or twenty wagons of different counties. 

Yours, etc., 


Bury FRANK IBBOTSON 
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The End of Impressionism 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ROFESSOR TREVELYAN once pointed out that he stood at 

just the right distance of time to write a history of the Risorgi- 

mento. Mr. Rewald* is similarly placed with regard to the Post- 

Impressionists. He can see events in perspective, the memoirists 
have had time to commit their recollections to paper and there are 
still witnesses who can be interviewed. But whereas the making of Italy 
was watched with breathless attention by the entire civilised world, this 
concluding phase of the greatest age of French Painting was produced 
by men who laboured in 
obscurity, were treated 
with contemptuous in- 
difference and ~ died 
unnoticed. Within an 
exiguous_ circle great 
leaders might emerge 
and grand alliances 
might be formed, but to 
the world at large—the 
world of prosperous 
academies and fat com- 
missions—these were but 
the trivial bickerings of 
an unimportant clique. 
That world acknowledged 
Bouguerau and Bonnat, 
Meissonier and Cabanel 
as the giants of the age. 
If it had been right the 
task of the historian 
would perhaps be easier; 
as it is he must rely 
upon the records of the 
obscure: letters that 
have survived, periodi- 
cals that died after a 
few numbers, and the 
recollections of those 
who, in later life, discov- 
ered that they had enter- 
tained angels unawares. 
Readers of Mr. Rewald’s 
other books will not be 
surprised to learn that 
he has, nevertheless, amassed an enormous quantity of material, much 
of it new, and that he has used it with judicious care. The multitudin- 
ous strands of a highly complex period in the history of art are dis- 
entangled and woven into a great coherent fabric, wherein are three 
gigantic figures: Van Gogh, Seurat, and Gauguin, and behind them a 
fourth—the enigmatic form of Emile Bernard. The influence of 
Cézanne may also be discerned; but in this volume he does not appear 
in the foreground. 

The period covered is that from February 1886, when Van Gogh 
came to Paris, until August 1893, when Gauguin returned from his 
first visit to Tahiti. The whole of Van Gogh’s brief flourishing is 
contained within this span—it is the central theme of this volume; 
but even more interesting and of much greater historical importance is 
the rivalry of Seurat and Gauguin. 

Seurat was perhaps the most gifted artist of his generation and 
there is about him something deeply impressive and highly formidable. 
His purpose was precise and carefully meditated: he proposed to 
carry Impressionism to its logical conclusion, to make it not merely 
realistic but rational, methodical, and scientific; and with this end in 
view he undertook an elaborate, thorough, and ingenious research into 
the visual amalgamation of separated colours and a systematic study of 
form. He had, in consequence, the sublime assurance that belongs to 
a painter who’ believes that everything in his work is justified by un- 
answerable reasoning. 


* Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to Gauguin. By John Rewald. The Museum of Modern Art, distributed by Tiranti.. £5 10s. Od. 


‘Le Bec du Hoc, Grandchamp ’ (1885), by Seurat 


From ‘ Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to Gauguin’ 


The painting of Gauguin, on the other hand, is the fruit of passion, 
emotion, and intuition. His variety of Post-Impressionism bears a certain 
affinity to the Mannerism of the sixteenth century. Michelangelo 
developed a mode of expression which, though based upon a scientific 
observation of natural forms, could take flight into the realms of the 
imagination and thus opened the door to the wildest excursions into 
fantasy. In the same way Cézanne, working upon the basis of Impres- 
sionist discoveries, found his own way of rising superior to Nature. 
In both cases a kind of 
art developed which was 
largely conceptual and 
in which full play was 
given to those - who 
wished to develop mysti- 
cal ideas. Astonished by 
the work of Cézanne and 
fired by the persuasive 
eloquence of Emile Ber- 
nard, whose capital role 
can now be fully appre- 
ciated, Gauguin | was 
ready to turn his back 
on Nature, or at least 
to reduce appearances to 
mere symbols. In imita- 
tion of God he would no 
longer imitate, he would 
create, he would paint as 
a child paints, he would 
in fact go clean contrary 
to everything that the 
Impressionists had done 
and everything that 
Seurat was attempting. . 

Seurat’s doctrine, be- 
cause it seemed to pro- 
vide a fresh starting 
point for the rediscovery 
of light in Nature, was 
sufficiently exciting to 
captivate Pissarro (who 
regarded the symbolist 
painters as bourgeois re- 
actionaries). It rapidly attracted recruits amongst the younger artists 
and it led to the painting of some very fine pictures; but, almost at 
once, it began to lose ground. The difficult temperament of the leader, 
the complexity and the severity of his theories, were disadvantages 


. and, with Seurat’s early death, the movement lost its animating genius. 


But even without that disaster one may doubt whether it could for long 


have survived. After forty years of realism the possibilities offered by 


the followers of Cézanne were too enticing to be resisted. Moreover 
the intellectual climate created by Mallarmé and the Décadents, the 
literary, religious, and political temper of France in the eighties and 
*nineties all favoured abstract mysticism rather than scientific realism. 

In a space of a few hundred words the.issues have to be over-simpli- 
fied. There were unifying forces and intermediate positions, influences 
such as those of Puvis de Chavannes, Gustave Moreau, and Odilon 
Redon, of Anarchism and of Symbolism which add complexity to the 
scene and enrich the story that Mr. Rewald tells (so also, it should be 
added, do the excellent and abundant illustrations). The next volume, 
from Gauguin to Matisse, can hardly be better. It is delightful to 
think that it may be as good. 


The Collector’s Encyclopaedia of English Ceramics, by Bernard and Therle 
Hughes (Lutterworth, 32s, 6d.), is a book for beginners: it covers a full 
range of ceramics, from food warmers to flower none from asset 
Porcelain to ironstone china. < be ; 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc. By Robert 


Speaight. Hollis and Carter. 30s. 
DurRING HIS AMERICAN ADVENTURES Martin 
_ Chuzzlewit was introduced to many worthy 
citizens, each of whom was described as ‘one 
of the most remarkable men in the country’. 
- Hilaire Belloc could have been called without 
exaggeration one of the most remarkable men of 
_ the century. He was an extraordinary character, 
and it is likely that books will continue to be 
written about him long after his own books have 
| ceased to be read, though The Four Men will be 
“enjoyed as long as people take delight in walking, 
| talking, drinking, companionship, nonsense, 
rousing verse, and the English countryside. Most 
_ of his biographies are vitiated by propaganda. He 
was far more interested in dogmas and battles 
than in people, and except for his book on 
_ Danton, which_contains the glow of youthful 
enthusiasm, his subjects are used to illustrate a 
thesis, not chosen for their own sakes. His book 
on. Oliver Cromwell, for instance, was designed 
to prove that the man who had made Milton, 
Marvel, Mazarin, Voltaire and Carlyle think 
him great was in reality a commonplace 
bungler, a money-lover, a liar, a sadist, a crook, 
a blub-baby and a funk; so the reader is left 
to conclude that if Cromwell had been less 
cowardly and more efficient he would have lost 
all his battles instead of winning them and 
perished on the scaffold instead of dying in bed 
-gn the throes of absolute power. It is the silliest 
book ever produced by an intelligent man, who 
considered it ‘one of the very few things I am 
proud to have written ’. 

Belloc’s chief attraction for the generation 
that fought in the 1914-18 war was that his 
sense of humour compelled him to debunk every- 
body, including himself. Like Whistler, Wilde, 
and others of that period whom he affected to 
despise, he had a boyish love of shocking people. 
Two unrecorded episodes will illustrate this. 
Sitting in a pub with a few of his admirers, he 
was referring to the attempt of some group to 
obtain his support. ‘The beasts dared to offer 
me a bribe of £50! ’ he indignantly exclaimed, to 
the murmurs of sympathetic remonstrance from 
several of those present. ‘Now if they had 
offered me £500, that would have made all the 
difference ’, he added. Then there was the occa- 
sion when, after keeping an audience impatiently 
waiting for him, he marched on to the platform 
and commenced his lecture: ‘I am half an hour 
late. It is entirely my fauit. I do not apologise’. 
Mr. Speaight gives a typical example of his 
method when speaking as a parliamentary 
candidate. He had been warned to keep off 
religion, as it might stand in his way at the 
election; but he started at once with the blunt 
Se that he was a practising Catholic, 

adding: ‘If you reject me on account of my 
b religion, I shall thank God that he has spared 
4 me the indignity of being your representative ’. 
3 


For some readers there will be too much 
about religion and politics in Mr. Speaight’s 
book, which is a complete and candid account of 
Belloc’s career. Few things are duller than the 

controversies of the past, unless illuminated by 
very and those doughty opponents, Belloc 


aa 


Chesterton, always sparring with gloves, who 
punched the wind out of H. G. Wells in their 
famous interchange about the Garden of Eden. 

Belloc’s literary output was enormous. 
whole art is to write and write and write and 
then offer it for sale, just like butter’, he said. 
“The more one writes, the more ‘one gets 
known ’. It would have been better for his repu- 
tation if he had attended to quality rather than 
quantity and if he had realised that human 
beings are more important than doctrines. He 
accepted Cardinal Manning’s dictum that ‘all 
human conflict is ultimately theological ’. Yet his 
“study of history should have taught him that 
power-mania, pride, and hunger are the bases 
of most conflict. Indeed he admitted that ‘ the 
prime cause of revolution is injustice’. But 
-having settled his convictions, nothing could 
shake them. Mr. Speaight gives us a credible 
portrait of this unbending Belloc, though to 
many the man himself will appear almost 
incredible. 


Margaret the First: A Biography of 
Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of 
Neweastle, 1623-1673. By Douglas 
Grant. Hart-Davis. 25s. 

“All I desire is fame’, wrote Margaret Caven- 

dish, Duchess of Newcastle, Since ‘all heroic 

actions, public employments, powerful govern- 
ments, and eloquent pleadings’ were denied to 

-her sex, she set herself to win fame with her 

pen. In her youth she dreamed wildly and 

scribbled assiduously, and as her mother had 
advanced ideas about bringing up young women, 
believing in what modern psychologists call the 
free development of personality but not in the 
discipline of book learning, she never entirely 
grew out of the wildness. Indeed she was proud 
of it. ‘Give me’, she wrote in one of her 
poems,— 

Give me the free and noble style, 

Which seems uncurb’d, though it be wild. 


Although despite her upbringing she was 
abnormally shy with men outside the family 
circle, she sometimes dreamed of the idea] hus- 
band. The only man who could content her, she 
declared, would have to be either a Caesar, ‘ for 
his valour ’, an Ovid, ‘for his wit’, or a Shake- 
speare, ‘for his comical and tragical humour’; 
or possibly a_combination of all three, Perhaps 
she saw just those qualities in that very gallant 
soldier and urbane dabbler in letters and 
science, the Marquis of Newcastle, when they 
“met at the exiled court of Queen Henrietta 
Maria at St. Germain. He on his side, thirty 
years her senior, was attracted by her beauty 
and her originality of mind, and the marriage 
appears to have been singularly happy. Though 
for many years they had to live abroad, they 
managed their numerous creditors more skil- 
fully than most of the royalist expatriates; their 
personal charm was accepted as ample security, 
and they lived in comparative luxury in Rubens’ 
house at Antwerp. Newcastle brought out the 


author in Margaret, sharing her interests, en- . 


couraging her with praise, and defending her 
against her detractors with his pen. In the course 
of some fifteen years she produced almost as 
many volumes, several of them sizeable and 
handsome folios. 

Of these writings only her life of Newcastle 
is easily available today. This is a work of 
unquestionable interest and charm, a ‘ jewel’, to 
use Lamb’s word for it; and not the least 
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attractive thing about it is the reflection it 
gives of Margaret’s own generous and enthusi- 
astic nature. Her letters, some of which Mr. 
Grant has printed elsewhere, have much the 
same kind of interest, and it is to be hoped 
that the volume of Sociable Letters will be re- 
printed. Of her poems it is difficult to speak in 
general terms, Some are merely bizarre, when for 
instance she versifies her fantastic scientific 
theories. When she writes about nature, or the 
fairy world, she gives the impression that with a 
little more discipline she might have won a 
modest but honourable place among the minor 
Poets of the sevententh century. 

However, she abandoned poetry in favour of 
natural philosophy. This was a _ fashionable 
study, but virtually unattempted by women, and 
in it she saw a sure way to the desired fame. 
Undaunted by her complete lack of grounding 
in scientific theory, she devoted two or three 
volumes to the exposition of her novel opinions, 
and even dared to challenge in print those of 
such eminent philosophers as Hobbes, Descartes, 
and Van Helmont. Though she contributed 
nothing to the advancement of science, she at 
least won the unusual distinction of being 
invited to attend a meeting of the Royal Society. 
Her one essay in science fiction, The Descrip- 
tion of a New Blazing World, is, alas, un- 
utterably tedious; and of her other writings, 
including her plays, the less said the better. 

“Though I cannot be Henry the Fifth, or 
Charles the Second, yet I*will endeavour to be 
Margaret the First’. To many of her con- 
temporaries Margaret Cavendish had no title 
to royalty in any kingdom but that of freaks. 
“Mad, ridiculous and conceited’, Pepys called 
her. John LEvelyn’s wife commented acidly 
that her conversation was ‘airy, empty, whim- 
sical and rambling . . . terminating commonly 
in nonsense and obscenity’. Various poetasters 
of the day lampooned her. She enjoyed more 
notoriety than fame. 

It is obvious that she was exceedingly un- 
conventional, often ludicrously affected, often 
absurdly misguided in her opinions. Mr, Grant’s 
excellent biography makes it equally obvious that 
under the somewhat ridiculous exterior there 
lay striking qualities of heart and mind. We 
must love her for such generous impulsés as 
that which prompted her to offer herself as a 
maid of honour to Queen Henrietta Maria in her 
misfortune, and to share her dangers and her 
exile. We may honour her as the most out- 
spoken and influential feminist of her age, At 
least one of her books we may unreservedly 
admire. Certainly she makes an enthralling 
subject for a biography, and Mr. Grant deserves 
our gratitude for the clarity and. vigour with 
which he has recounted her variegated life and 
re-created her vivid personality, 


V for Vinoba: the Economics of the 

Bhoodan Movement 

By B. R. Misra. Longmans. 6s. 
Gandhi liberated India, but left to his successors 
the problem of creating a new social order. 
Among these successors the one who most clearly 
inherits Gandhi’s mantle is Vinoba Bhave, who 
in 1916, at the age of twenty-one, joined the 
Mahatma and became in the course of time ‘a 
living saint’. But there is one important differ- 
ence between master and disciple—Vinoba has 
eschewed direct political methods, and would 
bring about his reforms by an appeal to the 
heart. He has had, and continues to have, a 


” Piped 


problem is one of population and food supply, 


remarkable success, and his ecaranae and 


faith are of world-wide significance. iS 
Vinoba recognises that India’s most urgent 


and this problem can be solved only by an 
agrarian reform which would abolish the 
present wasteful system of landlordism and un- 
economic smallholdings, Obviously some form 
of collective or co-operative farming is desirable, 


- but state farms on the Soviet model, which 


have to be established by force and against the 
instincts of the peasant, are not the solution for 
India. Therefore Vinoba has created the 
Bhoodan movement, which aims to provide land 
for the Yandless by persuading the present 
owners of large estates to give land for a 
common pool, to be cultivated for the common 
benefit. The first gift was made on April 18, 
1951, and by May 1955 nearly 4,000,000 acres 
had been received. About half of this has already 
been distributed to more than 56,000 families. © 
Vinoba’s aim is not a simple re-distribution 
of property: he wishes to abolish the instinct 


of private property, and so prepare for collective - 


farming, Warned by the Russian experience, he 


wishes to do this by non-violent means, by — 


persuasion. The land will henceforth belong, not 
to an individual, and not to the state, but to the 
people in each village, who will hold it in 
trusteeship. ‘People have up to the present 
regarded themselves .as owners of the wealth 


they might have, This has produced a clash of 


interests between different groups. I want to 


replace this idea of the private ownership of 


wealth with the idea of the ownership of 
wealth in the interest of the society. Acceptance 


of the trusteeship ideal will transform our entire © 


thinking, our regard for wealth and the relation- 
ship between the individual and society, All that 
we have is for the service of the society and not 
for serving our narrow selfish ends’. 
Communism? According to Professor Misra, 
‘it can safely be said that the Bhoodan move- 
ment is the greatest counterblast to communism 
in India’. Vinoba does not want a socialist 
totalitarian economy. On the contrary: ‘We 
want an order of society which will be free not 
only from exploitation but ‘also from every 
governmental authority. The power of govern- 
ment will be decentralised and distributed among 


the villages. Every village will be the state in 


itself: the centre will have only nominal 


- authority over them, In this way, gradually, we 


will reach a stage when authority in every form 


will have become unnecessary and will, therefore, 


fade away giving rise to a perfectly free society ’. 

Idealism? The author of this book is a 
professor of applied economics and commerce, 
and his pages abound in statistics, The Bhoodan 
movement is-a living reality, a revolution in 
progress, and only the fact that it is bloodless 
deprives it of dramatic significance for the 
world outside India, 


Animal Navigation. By J. D. Carthy. 
- Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


How do animals find their way about? How 


-does the hunting wasp find the burrow she has 


partly stocked for her unhatched grub, the 
salmon find its way to the spawning redds, or 


the shearwater, removed thousands of miles 


from its usual haunts, return to its nest within 
a few days? Some of * these questions are partly 
understood, but others still baffle the best efforts 


_ of modern biology. 


Dr. Carthy has written a review of these 
matters, and the state of our knowledge about 
them, that is a valuable summary for the pro- 


ae fessional scientist and at the same time a lucid 


account for the intelligent layman..Dr. Carthy 


has carried out researches on the homing abili- . 


ties of ants as an approach to the general 


+ problem of navigation among animals, and his 


ies, 
hi early chapiere are Sea mathe hs ‘migrations 


of insects and the way they recognise their i 


home territories, a subject about which much 


_ has been discovered, He then discusses the navi- 


gation of fishes such as the salmon and the eel, 
which cover great distances in returning to the 
rivers or the sea-areas where they were hatched, 
and the homing abilities and migration of birds 
and mammals. Many Promising theories pro- 
pounded to explain animal navigation have been 
found untenable on experimental testing, such 


as the use of the earth’s magnetic field or the 


Coriolis force by migrating birds. 

“The mystery remains. This problem (of 
animal navigation in the sea) is going to be even 
harder to solve than bird navigation, which, 
despite all the hard work, is only now showing 
the first signs of results’. It is just possible that 
some animals possess a sense that human beings 


lack, and if that is so it will be as difficult for us 


to understand the animals’ sense of direction ,as 
for a man blind from birth to understand what 
is meant by a red rose. - 


Collective Defence in South-East Asia. 
A Report by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International — 


Affairs. 12s. 6d. 
The valuable work performed? ty Se 
House in setting up study groups to examine 
outstanding problems of the day in the realm 
of international affairs needs no emphasis. The 
volume under review, produced by one such 
group under the Chairmanship of Sir John 
Slessor, examines the implications of the South- 
East Asia Collective Defence Treaty signed at 


Manila in September 1954 and is fully up to 
‘the high standard of clarity and objectivity set 
by previous Chatham House reports. No more * 


concise description of its scope can be given than 

that contained in the concluding chapter: 
In this report the Manila Treaty and the 
political situation which led to its establishment 
and in which it must operate have been analysed 
in their various aspects; the events leading up to 
the Treaty; the text of the Treaty itself; the 
interests and policies of the signatories, of China, 
and of the Asian neutral states; and finally the 
political, economic, and strategic problems which 
arise in connection with the implementation of 
the Treaty. 


It is a wide field that is covered and an 
extremely complex one. In it the dilemma posed 
by the frequent conflict between military and 


political considerations is brought out very 


clearly. The aim of the Treaty is to stiffen the 
determination of the Asian countries to resist 


communist aggression; the stability of South-~ 
East Asia, which is the best defence against | 


communism, depends largely on reducing sus- 


picions of western motives and designs; yet the 


very existence of the Treaty rouses suspicions of 
colonialism in new form.and thereby helps the 
communists. Again, if further communist 
ageression is to be prevented, western troops 
and bases in or near the area are essential as a 
deterrent, but ‘a parade of western armed might 
within the Treaty. area may well aggravate 
nationalist sentiment and thus have severe poli- 
tical disadvantages ’. 

In considering how to resolve these and other 
difficulties, the report rightly underlines the fact 


that colonialism, which the now independent | 
countries of Asia have themselves experienced, is — 


far more feared by them than is the threat of 
communist domination, of which they have no 
first-hand knowledge. Hence it comes about that 
the Western Powers find. themselves in the 
anomalous and invidious position of ‘ wishing to 
defend countries, which do not want to be 
defended, from dangers the existence of which 
their governments deny in public’. 

Of the Treaty itself the report is by no means 


_ 


of the suggestions, particularly those dealing 


with the requirements for a modus vivendi with 


China, may not, however, find much favour in 


Washington. It is, in fact, one of the great © 
‘stumbling-blocks to the maintenance of A 


and security in the Pacific regions that Britain 
and the United States find it difficult to see eye 
to eye in the matter of policy. India’s conviction 
that military Pacts, even for purely defensive 
purposes, add to insecurity rather than decrease 
it, is another. The report nevertheless - is. 


undoubtedly right in contending that co-opera-__ 


tion against subversion and infiltration, which 
at present are the principal threats to peace and 
security, and emphasis on the economic rather 
than on the military aspect of the problem, are 
among the main essentials. 
Seato, unlike Nato, is concerned more with 
political and. economic than with military 
counter-measures adds point to the observation 
that the Marshall Plan has proved fully as 
important as Nato in Preserving the inde- 
pendence of western European countries, 


Sutton and Duncton Manors oe ot 
By Lord Leconfield. 
Oxford. 30s. 


Some years ago, in his study of | Petwontly in 


Sussex, Lord Leconfield showed how useful a 
detailed description of a single. manor can be. 


South-East Rae appear putes 3 Cea e° 


The fact5thaty— 


- He has now used the same method on the other — 


two manors that went to complete the Petworth — 
honour.. The book is little more than a collection — 


of detail—details of the physical structure of 
fields, commons, woodland and downland, of 
holdings and men. The author has attempted 
no more than description. Though the work of 
identifying boundaries and tracing obscure 
genealogies must have been enormous, it is per- 
missible to doubt whether he has made a real 
book out of his researches. What he has done, 
however, is to offer fascinating and important 
material to the economic historian. 

The period is in the main that of the seven- 


teenth century. Sutton was largely open field — 


and had a common which the lord of the manor 
wished to enclose. Duncton (smaller but, it 
seems, more profitable) was in great part en- 
closed. Demesne, mostly let off, occupied the 
better part of the land, but Sutton especially 
supplies a wealth of information on copyholders 
and their families. The surveys and manor rolls 
on which Lord Leconfield depends take no 
account of freehold: there was some, and this 
gap in the evidence is a pity. It is certainly 
mildly astonishing to find open fields and copy- 
hold so extensive at so late a date, and much 
can be learned here about such things as the 
structure of farming or the economic import- 


ance of survivals like the heriot. Perhaps the 


most significant point to emerge lies in the 
notable differences between two contiguous - 


-manors belonging to the same honour. How are 
we ever to get valid generalisations in beet 


matters? 


First Poems. By Minou Drouet. ! 
Translated from the French by 
Margaret Crosland. ; 


Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. , 
It will seem unkind to the child who gazes at 
us from the photograph on the dust-jacket to 
say that it is difficult to read her poems until 


they havebeen disengaged from the ballyhoo 
which has surrounded her. The question of © 


authenticity, known as L’affaire Minou, became 


a perfect alibi from the consideration of the — 
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nce ae tools are put into their hands, 
on achieve penaes of esas 


“Arbre TS oe Se a 
7 dessin enfant i 
ee M52 _ maladroit : 
ss Od Rentent trop pauvre Yo 
Fons ee. ) Pour acheter. ar 
at ete? __ des crayons de couleur (pee 
> ee et qui va gribouillé : 
“ _ avec le marron resté 
rap des cartes de géographie. 
Such lines, we notice, could have been “sani 
by someone familiar with the tender Préver 
q we might say of a child’s painting that he 
, 


seen Mird, This is not to assert that Prévert a 
been a conscious model, ‘but to suggest that 
certain’ phases of modern verse-making have been 
_ sufficiently i in the air to provide the release into 
that proliferation of metaphor where the possi- 
_ bility” of a child writing poetry can rapidly 
flower. Here is the danger; both for Minou and 
the public which acclaims a child-prodigy: for 
_Minou, that she comes to spurn discipline 
_ (‘ people’, she writes in a letter, ‘tried to teach 
‘me how to manufacture a trundling thing called 
an alexandrine’); for the public which prefers 

- to ignore that the final and shattering simplicities 
f ra poetry lie on the far side of a life-time’s 
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_ wrestling with words, and thereby transform the © 


 child’s simplicity into something which is fake. 
Does it matter? Is this to take Minou too 
q solemnly? It matters because Minou has ‘the 
‘ innocent eye’, and the exploitation to which she 
is being subjected is already cloudirlg it. Here, 
g however, she is, in an adequate translation by 
Crosland, and with enough of the original 
jBreich on which to form c our ie 


? 
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i ‘The Pelican Book of English. Prose 
Volume I: Elizabethan and Jacobean 
_ Prose, 1550-1620. Edited by Kenneth 
Muir. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
With this collection of extracts from Elizabethan 
I= writers Kenneth Muir has given 


five-volume Pelican Book of English Prose 
I send-off. According to the principles 


Que beth is given by one 
—‘If ever any persone had 


> 


‘ » behaved myself, that, under God, I have 


? not to pry into his correspondence : 


i for the the series, the passages have been 


es 
rin 15: 8 Let ‘tyrants gee ie have ee 


ed my chiefest strength and safeguard in 
the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects’. 
‘om Sir John Harington’s letters come further 


_ accounts of royal personages and royal occa- 


sions; from Drake and Fenner up-to-the-minute 


~ news of the engagement with the Armada; from 


Sir Philip Sidney a sharp warning to a steward 
‘I assure 
yow before God, that if euer I know you do so 


; muche as reede any lettre I wryte to my Father 


I will thruste my Dagger into yow’. Card- 
See usurers, tobacco-drinkers, dog-fanciers, 
idle gallants, neurotics, martyrs, and starving 


poets form the subjects. of other extracts. 


A large section is given to the imaginative 
writings of the period. Professor Muir has 


> assembled an entertaining gallery of wits, rogues, 


and eccentrics from the playwrights; from 
Sidney, Greene, Nashe, Deloney, and the other 

‘novelists’ he has taken excellent samples of 
contemporary fiction; and he has produced 
delightful passages from the translators, the less 
as well as the more familiar, Angel Day and 
Thomas Wilson as- well as Philemon Holland 
-and: Sir Thomas North. _ 

By the standards of later centuries Elizabethan 
prose is often deficient in lucidity and elegance, 
but except in.the hands of the extreme Euphuists 

and Arcadians it rarely lacks vigour or pic- 
turesqueness, Even more than the poetry it 
reflects the spirit of the age, warm, lively, 

many-sided, adventurous. This most agreeable 
anthology enables us to relish it in all its rich- 
ness and variety, and offers a strong induce- 
ment to hunt down in more complete form the 
works of the authors represented. 


Four Steps towards Modern Art 
By Lionello Venturi. Oxford. 24s. 

When Professor Venturi writes of Caravaggio, 
Giorgone, Manet, and Cézanne we must 
approach him with respect and may anticipate 
some pleasant reading. We shall not be disap- 
pointed. There is here no parade of scholarship 
‘but rather scholarship’s effect, the quiet assurance 
of one who has handled his material with such 
diligence and such learning that it has become 
perfectly familiar. Better still, Professor Venturi 


has a deep and real feeling for painting; he — 


writes with love and understanding. These quali- 
ties emerge at their best in his affectionate and 
illuminating treatment of Giorgone; although 
the chapter on Caravaggio, with its evidence of 
preparatory work beneath the surface of the 
Martyrdom of St. Matthew in San Luigi dei 
Francesi, is of the highest interest. 

Here, in fact, are four very interesting and 
enjoyable essays; but this book claims to be 
something more, it purports to be a study of 
the development of modern art. By ‘modern 
art’ Professor Venturi means Cubism, and it 
will be generally allowed that Cubism results 
largely from the work of Cézanne although it 
was touched by non-European influences, It 
may also be allowed that Cézanne would have 
painted differently if Manet, Giorgone, and 
Caravaggio had never existed, so would many 
of their contemporaries and most of their suc- 
cessors. But an equal—and in the case of Manet 
a superior—claim might be made for Delacroix, 
Courbet, Rubens, and the Japanese, all of whom 
have had their influence upon our century. 

‘It is indeed one of the characteristics of 
‘western painting that it has felt an ever 
increasing number of influences. In what lies 
the crucial importance of these four painters? 
Professor Venturi supplies an answer but it is 


to external reality, but in the manner of its 
‘ expression. ‘When we are told that Manet, whom 


n meaning’ aE. which is ne 
_ The difficulty lies, not 


round the question of the painter’s felatonaige 


the man in the gallery might be forgiven for 


thinking of as a painter of nature and of nature 


in aspects which are almost vulgarly pretty, 
‘disregarded not only reality but also beauty’ ~ 


we may fairly wonder in what sense these words 


are being used. The sentences which follow bring 
no enlightenment: ‘ What then was the ideal of 
Manet? To use his mind in order to isolate his 
sensibility and to keep it free from any pre- 
conceived direction’. An isolated sensibility is, 
one would suppose, about as lively as an electric 
motor when the current is switched off, free not 
only from any preconceived direction but from 
any activity whatsoever. Nor can so strange a 
purpose be described as an ‘ideal’. It must in 
fairness be said that Professor Venturi was 
_ speaking in English to an audience in a lecture 


theatre, that much may be obscured or deformed. 


by translation and by the loss of those verbal 
overtones by which a gifted speaker may over- 
come the barriers of a foreign language. It must 
however be said that, as a continuous argument, 


Four Steps towards Modern Art suffers through 


an imprecision of terms—but it is not as an 
argument that this book is valuable. The repro- 
ductions are excellent. 


A Short Bible 

Arranged by Austin Farrer. 

Collins. ‘Fontana Books’. 2s. 6d. 
Despite appearances, this is a most original 
and intriguing little volume. Several books of 
religious interest have recently appeared in the 
Fontana series, and now those responsible for it 
have had the idea of publishing a miniature 
Bible. They could hardly have acted more 
judiciously than in inviting Dr, Farrer to be 
editor. Most others in his position would have 
yielded to the temptation of compiling an 
anthology of what the modern man considers 
purple passages, that is, passages with an 
emotional uplift and a superficial literary appeal. 
In making his selection Dr. Farrer has adopted 
a quite different principle. The Old and New 
Testaments are a unity, he holds, solely because 
they point to Christ; and he has accordingly 
chosen passages which exhibit this unity, and 
therefore present the essence of the Bible 
message. 

This is the traditional Christian approach; 
but the net result, as mediated by Dr. Farrer, 
will appear strange, not to say provocative, to 
many present-day readers. Over thirty pages 
are assigned to the Pentateuch as against a 
mere handful to the Prophets. Yet if the ethical 
bias of much contemporary religion focuses 
attention on these latter, there can be no doubt 
that the ancient Church looked at least as much 
to Genesis and Exodus for the justification of its 
faith, Again, the Synoptic Gospel printed is 
neither the most primitive (St. Mark’s) nor the 
most popular (St. Matthew’s), but St. Luke’s. 
Here, it may be suspected, the editor has 
indulged a personal whim. On the other hand, 
his preference for Galatians and 1 Corinthians to 
Romans among the Pauline Epistles, surprising 
though it may seem, gives precisely the balanced 
picture of Apostolic Christianity that is 
required, 

The key to the whole volume, and in some 
respects its most fascinating feature, is the 
introduction. Here Dr. Farrer explains what 
orthodox Christianity means when it affirms 


that the New Testament is the fulfilment of- 


the Old, and the Old the foreshadowing of the 
New. He also sketches, with tantalising brevity, 
a theory of the nature of divine inspiration. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


, 
Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Body, Mind, and Spirit 


To MANY PEOPLE, including me, the choice of 
boxing as a profession is inconceivable. The 
desire to belabour a fellow-creature till he 
crumples up visits me only as a result of extreme 
provocation, and the thought that I, not he, may 
turn out to be the victim checks the impulse 
before it can be obeyed. But others are less 
squeamish, and I must confess that to watch 
their encounters is profoundly stirring. I cer- 
tainly struck a thriller last week when for my 
first televised boxing match I watched Dave 
Charnley beat the Welsh lightweight champion 
Willie Lloyd in the twelfth round with only 
forty-five seconds to go. Charnley’s sudden access 
of energy at the beginning of the tenth round 
and the growing force of his attack in the 
eleventh and twelfth’ despite the severe cut on 
his eye made an intensely exciting finish. There 
can hardly have been a spectator at the Albert 
Hall who enjoyed a view of the fight as un- 
obstructed as we absentees had on our screens, 

While we were still breathless with excitement 
we were invaded by the next programme, which 
by a grimly comical chance was ‘ Physical 
Treatment ’, the fourth instalment of ‘ The Hurt 
Mind’. A fortnight ago I gave reasons for my 
disappointment with the second instalment of 
this series. The third, although built to the same 
plan, was very much better not only because it 
contained more illustrations but also because 
fewer specialists were interviewed, which left 
more time for each to spread himself in informa- 
tion and discussion. The fourth instalment was 
in every way excellent: it showed -enthralling 
demonstrations of electric convulsive treatment 
(which sounds alarming but nowadays is actually 
a simple and painless affair), the insulin treat- 
ment, leucotomy (demonstrated by diagrams) 
and drug abreaction of which an actual sound- 
film was shown. Not only this: ex-patients who 
had been cured by these methods joined the 
specialists on the screen to describe their 
experiences of the treatment and testify to their 
perfect recovery. It was not only a deeply 
interesting programme; it was also completely 
reassuring as to the nature of the various 
treatments. 

In last week’s ‘Family Affairs’, advice was 
given, by a panel of four experts in various 
aspects of child welfare, on problems submitted 


by post. There was interesting and useful dis- 
cussion of each problem, but in most if not all 
the cases the information was not enough to 


enable the panel to give more than general” 


advice. If additional facts had been sought in 
each case, would not the panel have been able 
to deal with it more particularly and therefore 
much more valuably? In discussing the admis- 
sion of coloured. children to schools in this 
country a delightfully paradoxical objection by 
a headmistress was quoted. She would never 
again, she said, admit coloured children because 


His Excellency the Israeli Ambassador, Mr. Eliahu 
Elath, the guest in ‘ Press Conference’ on January 25 


the white children petted them to such an extent 
that the ‘school became demoralised. 

“This Is Your Life’ is a programme which I 
found unbearable from first to last. The victim, 
I gather, enters upon his ordeal in total 
ignorance of what he is in for and his surprise 
and embarrassment, which persist more or less 
throughout the programme, are, for me at least, 
a painful spectacle. But Eamonn Andrews is 
waiting at the outset to reassure him with a 
professionally hearty welcome and, that done, 
he settles him in a chair and, opening a formid- 
able’ dossier, treats him, to his evident surprise 
and boredom, to a chronological history of his 
life. Then, as if by magic, a selected half-dozen 
of the victim’s relations and friends enter one 


A craftsman carving a stone font and (right) a monk weaving material for vestments in ‘The Church is 
their Patron’ on January 23 


by one, some of them hailed across the Atlantic 
for the occasion. At each new arrival there are 
—how could there not be?—effusive greetings, 
ardent embraces, but just as visitor and victim 
are beginning to settle down Mr. Andrews’ 
hand falls heavily on the visitor’s shoulder, he 
is profusely but hastily thanked, and before he 
knows where he is he isn’t there: The quick 
repetition of meetings and partings, arranged 
for the purpose of the programme in unnatural 
concentration, would be comical if it were not 
so embarrassing. For people who enjoy exhibit- 
ing their private feelings to the full glare of 
the public gaze all this must be the greatest fun, 
but do such people exist? I doubt it; nor do I 
for a moment believe it was an enjoyable. 
experience for those victims I have seen, although 
they quickly adapted themselves to their embar- 
rassing position with a quiet dignity. 

In last week’s ‘Meeting Point’ Robert Reid 
questioned a Church of England and a Roman 
Catholic priest and a Congregational minister 
on why the -Christian churches cannot unite. 
Each defined the position of his church clearly, 
and the Congregationalist put the difficulty in 
a nutshell when he said ‘ we are divided on vital 
issues centuries old’. The discussion left the 
impression that for each speaker the only con- 
ceivable unity lay within his own church. Per- 
haps, then, there is something to be said for 
diversity. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Gathering Storm 


ALL HAD THEIR NOSES to the trail, but no one 
guessed the exact line of Mr. Bush, the milk- 
can sniffer of New Cross. After this agonising 
mental strife, ninety minutes in a rest-house 
seemed to be a sensible prescription, But, in 
spite of its setting, there was little true rest 
in ‘Myself a Stranger’. Though the spicy 
breezes blew soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, it was clear 
from the advent of the play’s part-author, Hugh 
Burden—he wrote it with his mother, Caro 
Burden—that the weather must break. Useless 
the prodigal bounty of sun and moon; some 
malign planet ruled this bright island. 

I met the play (it debates the problem of 
miscegenation) more than eleven years ago. Its 
revival allows me to applaud an exceptional 
actor. Hugh Burden—in the names of either 
comedy or tragedy—can flash up the shy, the 
proud, and the remote. I think of him at once 
as the faintly pursuing biographer, with the 


Glubb Pasha ‘ At ‘Home’ at his house in Mayfield, 
Sussex, on January 23. * 
ohn Cura’ 
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plaintive mouse’s tail voice, in 
Henry Reed’s Third Programme 
classics, and also as Moliére’s 
Alceste which he played at Bristol 
during the autumn with an ex- 
citingly genuine passion. And on 
Sunday, in another mood, he 
expressed precisely the young, 
proud lawyer who, because he has 
what that tragically absurd phrase 
calls ‘a touch of the tar-brush’, 
must endure the condescension, the 
cold indifference of any new-landed 
jackass (the period is 1939) who 
has been floored by even the 
School Certificate. 

- In short, some of us saw again, 
as we did once at the Embassy— 
most mourned of London fringe 
theatres—how the colour bar must 
ever be an impediment to the mar- 
riage of true minds. The play may 
not contain ‘the best literary dia- 
logue written in the theatre for a 
quarter of a century” (that label 
has just been pasted, comically, 
upon another piece), but it is 
always civilised, never brash, ran- 
cid, or exhibitionist. Soberly 
argued, it does not raise its voice, yet we are 
conscious of the storm, the gale for ever blowing 
across the frontier between the races. Hugh 
Burden, with his sad dignity and that sensitive 
mouth—one quiver is as eloquent as a seismo- 
graph—quietly established a young man who, 
as it has been said of Macready, could sense an 
insult if it were spoken a mile away. Gordon 
van Ketzler resembles anyone we might meet 
on King’s Parade; at heart he feels that every 
European must be thinking of him as, say, 
Brabantio of Othello. 

It is not a flamboyant affair, and it can move 
sluggishly. Still, it does cause one to remember 
its people after they have left the screen. The 
dramatists have worked on a set of parallels: a 
* mixed marriage’ can be dreaded on each side 
of the colour bar. There are careful portraits of 
a tactful Government Agent and his drearily 
race-conscious wife: she goes for me into the 
same museum-case as the silly woman novelist 
once overheard to ask ‘Who would write for 
clerks? ? The woman of the play seems always 
to be talking in capitals. She says ‘Out Here’ 
and explains that things are ‘ Out of Place’. As 
Grizelda Hervey acted her with effect, it was 
plain that she would make a successful milk-can 
sniffer. A. J. Brown stroked along her husband, 
and there were helpful performances by Ann 
Walford and Jane Barrett in a production, by 
Charles Lefeaux, that was good enough for one 
not to notice it. 

True, a quick mind was at work—one observed 
that cut from the face of the dead man to the 
Superintendent’s cap on the table—but nothing 
obtruded needlessly. So modest a piece as 
* Myself a Stranger’ is probably not for days 
that call for the Shavian cart-and-trumpet, but 
I am glad to have met it again. It needs another 
title, I think; and I missed on Sunday the queer 
pathos of the young planter Jack Allen created 
in 1945; one of those small-part performances 
that stick in the memory and compete unfairly 
with their successors. 

Storm gathered and broke in the fifth instal- 
ment of ‘ Vanity Fair’. I had waited hopefully 
for Rawdon’s big-scene; and a few glances from 
Alan Badel left Becky (that ‘ hard-working little 
wife’, Lord Steyne had said) and the wicked 
Marquess scorched and shrivelled. We shall be 
sorry to leave the households, scarce alike in 
dignity, that Campbell Logan and his cast have 
set so firmly before us. Joyce Redman’s Becky, 
serpent under the innocent flower, has not 
diminished Thackeray’s unsparing creation, 
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as Gordon van Ketzler, Ann Walford as Minna van Ketzler, Grizelda Hervey as 
Ellen Crawford, and Jane Barrett as Hazel Crawford 


though—in the fierce compression of a three- 
hour serial—some of us had wondered whether 
she might be squeezed to death. 

There cannot have been more disguises and 
hair-breadth. ’scapes within twenty-five minutes 
than we saw in the third instalment of the 
Children’s Television ‘ Peter Simple’, This was 
a nice bit of Marryatry, with Timothy Bateson 
and Fhomas Heathcote on the run through 
France (among merry cries of ‘ Mais oui!”’). 
Excellent fun in Naomi Capon’s adaptation—she 
directs as‘well—and I look forward now to ven- 
geance on a wicked uncle. For the rest, Muffin 
is back—none of us can sniff at that dear imp— 
and, after the play on Sunday night, the violin- 
ist, Tossy Spivakovsky, in ‘Music at Ten’, 
reminded me of what another writer said of 
another violinist 126 years ago: ‘His bow... 
remonstrates, supplicates, answers, holds a dia- 
logue. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to put words to his music’. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Defeat and After 


THE AIRBORNE-ARMCHAIR space-time traveller 
had a bumpy global tour of duty last week. 
Skipping the summits of 
classical and Renaissance 
drama, he was jetted from 
Jerusalem and the Cruci- 
fixion (as re-created in the 
Middle Ages), to a Jesuit 
martyrdom in eighteenth- 
century Paraguay (related by 
a modern mid-European). 
There was a welcome mid- 
week touch-down in Nor- 
thern Ireland. Then a 
leisurely picnic in nine- 
teenth-century Russia, and 
some official business. in 
Africa today, front which 
the hero’s attempt to escape 
by air was fortunately frus- 
trated until the play was 
over. Air-sickness threatened 
once or twice. Some of the 
local colour was a wash-out, 
But one or two explorations 
of the interior got a fair way 
in the time, and there was 
something like a common 
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theme of wisdom born. of bitter 
experience, ; 

John Barton calls the medieval 
mosaic he made for the fourth of 
“The First Stage’ series -‘ the 
theatrical equivalent of the Cruci- 
fixion scenes in Bosch and Brue- 
ghel’. The first modern revivals, 
in 1951 (the York and Chester 
cycles are to be repeated at those 
places in July), kept a stained- 
glass distance in picturing the 
Passion, perhaps because this was 
the first break with the Puritan 
piety that had so long prohibited 
the representation of Christ by a 
player. In Raymond Raikes’ Third 
Programme production, the cries 
of agony as the nails were knocked 
in were almost unendurable to 
listen to. It is arguable that this 
is what they should be. But not, 
I think, that the ordeal can be 
dramatically divorced from the 
catharsis that follows in the Cycle. 
Mr. Barton certainly said that the 
Cycle has something like a five-act 
structure, His own argument tells 
against having to wait a month 
for the Resurrection. Emotion was perturbed 
and not purged. The radio instalment plan, not 
the medieval work of art, is answerable. 

Fritz Hochwalder’s ‘ The Strong Are Lonely’ 
struck me, in the theatre, as narrowly missing 
greatness, partly because, in English anyway, it 
seems underwritten. The original German title, 
‘The Holy Experiment’, is better; and the 
French title, ‘On Earth as it is in Heaven’, is 
best. The Father Provincial and his Jesuits— 
whose dilemma is substantially historical—have 
taken charge of the material as well as spiritual 
welfare of the Paraguayan native slaves. Not so 
much the inevitable clash with Spanish imperial- 
ism, which he is tempted to resist by force, but 
the discovery that his flock has indeed been con- 
verted to the Welfare State, rather than to a 
religion of. sacrificial love, crucifies the Father 
Provincial. 

Donald Wolfit, a great black Spanish bull of 
a saint, charging the world head down with all 
his love, stubbornly fought this play to success 
in the commercial theatre. But Peter Watts’ 
Home Service production never evoked the 
eighteenth century, the sublime simplicity of 
these Jesuits, or the peace of their sun-drenched 
college under the blue heaven of Buenos Aires. 
Judging, I suppose, that an explicit biblical 
moral is inartistic, the producer cut the vital last 


‘Eleven Plus’ on January 22, with (left to right) Meredith Edwards as 
Iestyn Pugh, Sandra Michaels as Barbara, Ursula Howells as Mrs. 
Carlton, and Harriet Lewis as Miss Hopkins 


: For whats is a man Pearcieds the Sp. 
Rese cae should murmur to himself and us 
oat. the end, seeing the defeat in his _pyrrhic 
faa th victory, 
_ his own soul?’ Without that intimation of a 
"victory beyond defeat, the Father Provincial’ S 
passing seemed a dead loss. Donald Wolfit. was 
~ still strong. But he was very, very lonely. 
a The Irish waster in ‘Mrs. Martin’s Man’, 
the Light Programme adaptation of St. John 
Ervine’s forty-year-old novel, finds himself in 


ee |, the world he comes bullying home, and has to 
Se - learn that life has gone on without him; it is he 
who has been left behind. His Martha has a 
ih place for him, but not as cock of the roost. He 
i loves the daughter. he didn’t know he had, but 
hse at once she’s away to wed. James wanders off 
again, sadder but wiser than he was. J. G. 
Devlin, Gertrude Russell, Kathleen Feenan, and 
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-Mason’s sensitively unobtrusive production. 
Waster is too harsh a word for the exquisitely 
ineffectual people in ‘The Wood Demon’, 

Chekhov’s early version of ‘Uncle Vanya’. 
‘Prince Urussov oddly opined that ‘The Wood 
Demon’ was better. But one must agree with 
Chekhov; who wanted to forget it and wrote 
that ‘it would be a severe blow to me if it were 
dragged into the light of day and revived’. The 
lyrical ending, with the united couples running 
laughing through the wood, seems false to the 
_ play. But I look forward to hearing the same 
strong cast in ‘ Uncle Vanya’ in the Third Pro- 
‘gramme on February 1. Even early Chekhov is, 
of course, better than mature almost-anyone- 
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- Raikes’ production was the pistol-shot when 
Ee as Georges (afterwards Vanya) shoots himself: in- 
i stead of taking the famous pot-shot at the Pro- 
fessor. It sounded like a bull’s-eye on one of 
those iron targets in a rifle-range. 

Brewster Mason and his producer, David H. 


Interlude’ in the Home Service on Saturday. 
The theme of a civil servant’s revolt against the 
rigidity of official routine was handicapped by 
the sort of- plot in which someone deposits 
£2,000 in his bank account and he then opens 
an up-country safe that turns out to be exactly 
that amount short. The native noises and drums 
were helpful, though we might have heard more 
of the chants that inspired the hero to write 
music. T. St. John Barry was invaluable as an 
_ Trish rogue who surprisingly comes clean. But 
I have no critical defences against these Irish 
players; they get me every time. Already my 
_ ears are flapping like an African elephant’s at 
the approach of the Sean O’Casey Festival in 
the Third Programme. 
Roy WALKER 


~ THE SPOKEN WORD 
Inspiration 

_ ETYMOLOGICALLY the word ‘ inspiration’ should 
imply some exterior force working on a chosen 
agent; long before the Romantics popularised 
the idea by means of the image of the Aeolian 
harp, poets were seen as instruments brought to 
music by some divine respiratory process. ‘ For 
not by art does the poet sing’, says Plato in the 
beautiful passage in the Jon, ‘but by power 
divine’, and later says that the poets ‘are only 
the interpreters of the Gods by whom they are 
' severally possessed’. Most ages have allowed the 
_some emanation from God, but at root I wonder 

_ if it hasn’t always been taken as itself a poetic 
conception, an irrational explanation of the 
“mystery of poetic creation. But whether it is 


: 2 _ Socrates, I should have thought that the creative 


‘if he gain the whole world—and lose 


defeat, too, After eighteen years knocking about 


_ sion was the fact of direct ‘divine inspiration. 


the others were completely convincing in Ronald ; 


Father Johnston, 


else. The only false note I found in Raymond . 


‘ when their faith was absolute they differentiated 


Godfrey, did well to make something of ‘ African” 


‘beliefs that are not satisfied with the restrictions 


‘was ever complete. The Cing Grandes Odes can 


tion of the next? Claudel has said, in his essay . 


beauty of the idea of the poet’s possession by 


the others. But the gulf between Mr. Allen and — 


called the duende of Lorca or the daemon of’ 


psychology to be an act of ex-piration rather 
than inspiration. Even for Shelley ‘the invisible _ 33 
influence, like an inconstant wind ’, was a ‘ ‘ power 
arising from within’. Today our "knowledge ofs 
the conscious and unconscious departments of — 
the mind can at least | give a rational explanation 
to the sense of possession; it is in reality an. acta 
of self-possession. 

During a discussion of biblical and ‘poetic \ 
inspiration on the Third Programme I realised, 
in my ignorance, that the ancient beliefs still” 
survive. All the speakers were Catholics: two. the transformation of the Italianate-German — 
priests, Father D.. A. Rafferty and Father’ Handel into the English composer of ‘ Messiah’ 
Leonard Johnston, and Mr. Louis Allen, a lec- ~*i8 famous. In Mendelssohn, though the process — 
turer in French literature. They did not, of Was not completed, it went a long way. And the — 
course, suggest that every great poet was divinely list of our distinguished composers contains — 
inspired, but the agreed premiss of their discus- | Many foreign names, though the alien origin of 
a Holst, a Finzi, or even, to some extent, of a — 

Delius” would hardly be divined from their 
‘music. The most astonishing instance of this 

change—most | astonishing because it has taken 

place in the sight of us all during the past two 
decades—is Franz Reizenstein. 

Here was a young musician from Nuremberg, 
schooled by Hindemith in the severe science — 
of polyphony,. who should, but for the madness’ 
that descended upon his native land, be a lead- 
ing German composer of his generation. Instead, 
we find him composing English music with a ~ 
complete command of the idiom. That alone 
‘does not make Reizenstein’s cantata, “Voices of 
the Night’, the masterpiece it is. For it is no- 
mere pastiche of contemporary English clichés. 
The composer has, to a. degree that not by any | 
means every English composer has matched, _ 
got under the skin of his poets and found for 
their words the most natural-sounding music. — 

. The form of the cantata is one that was, I_ 
think, invented in England—an anthology of — 
poems on a single theme regarded from various - 
angles and grouped, more or less definitely, into 

contrasted ‘movements’ in the manner of .a 

symphony. Bliss’ ‘Pastoral’ and ‘Morning 

Heroes’, Britten’s ‘Serenade’ and ‘Spring 

Symphony’ are examples of the scheme which 

is lyrical (or epic, as in ‘Morning Heroes”) 
rather than dramatic. Reizenstein’s work stands 

closest to Britten’s cantata on Spring, and I — 
should guess that he has closely studied Britten’s— 

-manner of setting words, though the occasional 
similarities may, perhaps, derive from a common : 
-source—that pure fount of English style in 
music, Henry Purcell. For Reizenstein’s music 
does not resemble any other composer’s, 
‘Hindemith’s or Britten’s or Vaughan Williams’ 

(with whom he also studied). It is his own, a 

compound of high craftsmanship and poetic 

imagination. He does not illustrate the poems, 

‘chosen with taste and supplemented with well- 
turned verses of his own by Christopher Hassall, 

so much as transform them into the very 

material of music. And whether the verse is 
: robustly bucolic or tenderly lyrical, whether he 
is dealing with the macabre fantasies of 
Beddoes or the cheerful simplicities | of Charles_ 
Cotton, there is never a trace in his tone of 
voice of the heavy gutturals of his native tongue, = 

‘Voices of the Night” was given its first 
public performance under the direction of 
Professor Krips by the London Symphony ~ 

Orchestra with the Goldsmith’s Choral Union, — 
who gave a splendidly vivid performance. It is” 
a reflection on the enterprise of our choral” 
societies that the work should have remained 
unheard (apart from a broadcast, which I now 
much regret having missed) for six years, 
Perhaps the title suggested | some essay in 
Middle-European  esotericism, The ae 
Suzanne Danco and Thomas Hemsley, were z 
rather less successful than the choir. The b 
- tone missed the warmth of Shelley’s ‘I ar ast 

from dreams of thee’ and was not very 

hearted in’ ts carousals. Miss ous 
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IT 1S ONE of the features of the English genius: 
that it can assimilate foreign elements — and 4 
transmute alien personalities so that they assume 
the typical characteristics of our race. In music : 
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They distinguished between ‘ordinary poetic 
inspiration’, which was not divine, and the 
‘highest category of inspiration’ in which ‘ God — 
personally speaks through the mind and words 
of an ordinary human being’. But their main 
interest was in the rare category that lay between, 
the type of, chosen instrument exemplified in. 
Paul Claudel, whom, said Father Rafferty and 
“God had chosen to play a 
special part in deciphering and explaining the 
mystery of the world to mankind’. Much of the 
discussion was taken up with an examination of 
the divinity of Claudel’s revelation. I wished at 
this point that someone had been present to 
argue the premiss, to force the speakers to defend 
their belief in inspiration by some other means 
than mere affirmation. Their faith was enviable 
in its way, but all the greatest religious minds in 
the past have wrestled with this problem; even 


between, say, those passive organs of divine 
dictation, Balaam and his ass, and the ‘true’ 
inspiration of St. John or St. Paul; and have ad-— 
mitted, as the Jews admitted (by giving degrees 
of sanctity to their scriptures), that the Bible- 
. does not permit a presumption of an entirely 
divine origin. 

But the speakers ‘said disappointingly little 
about Biblical inspiration. It was Claudel almost 
all the way. One might have felt, remembering 
the circumstances of the famous conversion in 
Notre Dame, that it was not God who chose 
Claudel but Claudel who chose God. There 
seems to me to be in his work, so often, a touch 
of hysterical religiosity which comes, not from 
the calm of divine possession, but from dogmatic 


of dogma. When he says to his God, in the 
* Magnificat ’, ‘ Seigneur, vous m’avez délivré des 
livres et des Idées, des Idoles et leurs prétres’ 
one somehow wonders whether the deliverance 


be magnificent in theirJyrical rush, but was any 
religious poem more of this world in its exalta- 


on poetic inspiration in Positions et Propositions, 
that poetry is infinitely inferior to prayer, and 
that while it is excellent.to approach God by all 
possible paths the best is the most direct. Pre- 
sumably this means that his own poetry aspired 
to the state of prayer, and was not thought of, by 
Claudel himself, as divinely inspired. 

During this immensely _ interesting discussion 
I found myself largely on the side of Mr. Allen, 
who did not share Father Rafferty’s and Father 
Johnston’ s adulation of Claudel. He saw too 
much inconsistency in Claudel’s view of the 
purpose of poetry, and made out a case that 
Claudel saw himself as a master of creation—a 
case, I may add, which was sharply rejected by 
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the other two disputants was too narrow to pro- 
duce the fireworks of fundamental disagreement. 
A more free-thinking - opposition, or even a 
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oN Seiber’s serious output; chamber * ‘music 
forms one of the three main groups of 
~ works—the others being the choral music 
- and the ‘series of small concertante works 


groups represents all the phases of Seiber’s de- 
velopment, but the chamber music, distributed 
the most widely, if very unevenly, over his 


career, comes nearest to doing so. Over half of 


the major works were written by the time he 


was thirty, most of these before he was twenty- 


three; but his remarkably precocious assurance 
and maturity raised them far above the level of 
student essays, while the rapidity with which he 
absorbed new styles and mastered new techniques 
made each an Soporteat new stage in his 
“development. 

The first of them was the String Quartet No. 


P $i}. completed in 1924 when he was only eighteen _ 


and still a pupil of Kodaly. It was composed as 
an exercise in Mozartian form in the idiom of 
‘Kodaly, which it reproduces perfectly, with a 
lively invention of its own. This was followed in 
- 1925 by the Serenade for wind sextet, begun in 
‘Hungary but completed in _Frankfurt, where 
-Seiber had gone in ‘search of wider. experience. 
Here he had come into contact with the music 
of Hindemith, with the immediate result that 
the style of the Serenade is like a mixture of 
‘Kodaly with the witty early Hindemith. These 
almost incompatible idiomatic constituents are 
fused with astonishing skill into-a coherent, uni- 
fied style, distinguished again by Seiber’s own 
fertile wit and fantasy in the invention and de- 
velopment of themes: and in the form. This 
ability not only to master different techniques 
styles, but also to combine them into one 
is own is one of Seiber’s most remarkable 
and is found i in his music in all the phases 
cot his career. 
To the same year as the Serenade belongs the 
‘Sonata da Camera for violin and cello. There 
are still some echoes of Kodaly in the rhapsodic 
introductory. rubato theme, and the two-move- 
ment cyclic, form is the traditional one of the 
an Hungarian Rhapsody, but in other 
pects Seiber has tried to move as far away 
one from Hungary and the whole musical 
rid of Kedily. It is probably his most nakedly 
work, and aurally the least in- 
‘almost monothematic, the main 
being all derived from an angular 
2 _of what seems to have been 
y as a harmonic progression 


- solo instrument and orchestra. None of these 


j Music? in the Third Programme con- 


“tained two things that were more than mere 


‘novelties’, Reginald Smith Brindle’s setting, 
ie capella, of the 137th Psalm is a most accom- 
plished piece of choral writing, whose difficulties 
did not daunt the B.B.C. Chorus under its 


director, Leslie Woodgate. More impressive still, - 


_though less wholly successful as a composition, 
was Stephen Dodgson’s cantata in four move- 
ments, another anthology of poems by Crabbe, 


as The Musical Personality ST Matyés Seiber 


By COLIN MASON 


shetthied 3 in 1926 and completed two years ate 
when a new finale was substituted for the original 
one. Here Seiber reverted to the Hindemithian 
style of the wind Serenade, again with his own 
brand of rhythmic wit, and now entirely without 
the echoes of Kodaly. This lively, gay, and bril- 
liantly successful work marks the end of the 
phase in Seiber’s development. : 


Seven years elapsed before the appearance of — 


his next important chamber work: the String 
Quartet No. 2. In the meantime, besides be- 
coming absorbed in serial technique, Seiber had 
made a close study of jazz, of which he had 
become professor at Frankfurt Conservatory, 
and had discovered Bartok, of whose influence 


- the earlier works had shown no trace—curiously, 


in view of their common nationality and the 
strength of Kodaly’s influence on Seiber. Having 
made his belated discovery, he absorbed Bartdk’s 
style so thoroughly that parts of this first product 
of the encounter, especially in the first move- 
ment, could almost be regarded as a free para~ 
phrase of parts of Barték’s Fourth Quartet, so 
closely similar is their material. Once again, 


however, Seiber’s extraordinary powers of assimi- 


lating and unifying the most diverse elements 
are displayed, for besides achieving this likeness 
to the themes of Bartdék’s Fourth Quartet, and 
to his idiom in general, by a strict use of Schon- 
bergian twelve-note technique, he also success- 
fully introduces into the work, without in any 
way disturbing its unity, an Intermezzo alla 


‘ Blues’, containing jazz elements utterly remote > 


from either Bart6k or Schonberg. 

‘The interval between this quartet and Seiber’s 
next major chamber work was still longer. In 
1935, the year of completion of the Quartet 
No. 2, he left Germany for England, and the 
new conditions created by, his emigration no 
doubt contributed to the break. Between 1935 
and 1947 he wrote several song-groups with 
chamber-music accompaniment, and a few 
small-scale instrumental works, of which the 


most important is the Fantasy for cello and ~ 


piano composed in 1941, This is like a study in 
fourths and thirds, nearly all the melodic and 
accompanimental material being created out of 
these intervals, with evident deliberation, rather 
as in the Sonata da Camera—though the idiom 
here is much milder and the form, a simple 
ternary movement, much less ambitious. 

His return to large-scale chamber music was 
with another string quartet, his third, bearing 
the title Quartetto Lirico, composed between 
1948 and 1951. Again the influence of Bartok is 
strong—the Barték this time not of the Fourth 
Quartet but of the Second, with which this is 
almost identical in form—a lyrical first move- 


ad< 
7s 
ra 


Privatens” 
imagination went hand in hand until. the last 


Here sean 00d pth 3 med 


section, where the composer’s invention failed 


to crown the work with a convincing imagina-_ 
tive climax. The performance seemed to present — 


the music faithfully, though the playing of the 
orchestral prelude to the second song 
(Campian’s) sounded rather shaky. Eileen 


- McLoughlin, _ Nancy Thomas and Maude Baker 


sang the solo parts in these two works, between 
which a Divertimento for two pianofortes 
(Viola Tunnard and Martin Penny) did not 
greatly divert this listener. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


sche First of four programmes of Soul s chamber music will be broadcast at 10. 10 p.m. on Wednesday, February 6 (Third) 


ment, a central “scherzo, and an extended 
epilogue-like slow movement. The rather dainty, 
fine-textured scherzo, in which the twelve-note 
technique is strictest, is markedly un-Bartokian, 
but in the particular lyrical atmosphere of the 
first movement, and the stillness and intensity 
of the last, there is a strong echo of their equiva- 
lent movements in the Bartok, although their 
material is not so close to Bartok’s as in Seiber’s 
previous quartet. 

Since the Quartetto Lirico, Seiber has com- 
posed one other major chamber work—the Con-~- 
cert Piece for violin and piano (1954), in which 
he again manifests his interest in new techniques. 
Here he takes note of post-war trends in serial 
composition, in particular the tendency to work 
with smaller series than the full twelve notes, 
or series split into identical groups of notes, 
or capable of only a limited number of trans- 
positions, This latter is the type that Seiber 
uses in the Concert Piece, the twelve notes 
being arranged in three identical groups of four 
(each of a perfect fourth erclosed within a per- 
fect fifth), and the whole series having only one 
possible transposition—a semitone away. He 
derives from this series a great variety of melodic 
and harmonic formations, and an equal variety 
of musical textures, providing several contrasting 
themes, the presentation and development of 
which in irregular alternation gives an original 
form that eludes all standard classifications. 

Despite the variety of styles and techniques 
adopted by Seiber in the thirty years covered by 
these works, a logical if zigzag progress can 
be traced through them. With the exception of 
the two early Hindemithian works, most of them 
can be assigned to one or other of two distinct 
and consistent trends. The one is of deliberate 
experiment with technical problems and limita- 
tions, in the Sonata da Camera, the Cello Fan- 
tasy and the Concert Piece, which despite their 
total dissimilarity of idiom all have the same 
aim and method—to construct an extended piece 
out of strictly limited material (in each case only 
a few intervals or chords), and to make it yield 
the utmost variety of mood and texture. Con- 


trasted with these works are the three string 
quartets, each of which sums up in broader 


terms, more emotionally and with less cerebral 
deliberation, Seiber’s musical experience at that 
stage. All three are Hungarian in idiom—the 
first perhaps inevitably modelled on Kodaly but 


the other two Bartdékian by mature choice on ~ 


Seiber’s part, which suggests that in spite of the 
Stravinskian restlessness of his musical nature 
he is not the spiritual chameleon that he seems. 
but is at heart still the Hungarian composer that 
he was by musical mother-tongue. 


DEFINITION OF A 
“GOOD COOK” 


The man you'd 
expect to smoke 


Bea top-price tobacco. 


J. cox, Chef aboard the P & O ship, ARCADIA 


f 


- ee cooxs do most of their seasoning with imagination..Take. 
lunch, for example. If you could whip up a tasty Turbot 
Cecilia; followed by Gnocchi Provencale and Steak Diane; 
supported by Terrine of Game; followed by Othello Fritters; 
and capped with Bel Paese or ripe Stilton — you might rate as a 
promising beginner. If you could provide eleven alternative 
courses for the same luncheon—you could call yourself a cook. If 
you could do the same thing three,times a day for thirty odd 
days — catering separately for vegetarians, invalids and children 
—the title “ good cook ”’ would-be yours. - ~~ 


often turns out 


>. So besmolinuees 


But ! if you could combine these talents with the management 
of ninety men; the control of storerooms, refrigerated chambers 
and service over hot presses; the supervision of a bakery, dairy, — 

. and butcher’s shop, you’d be—a genius ! Indeed, you might well 
“be J. Cox, Chef aboard the P & O ship; arcapIA... a Merlin of © 
mealtimes ....a man with 2,100 appetites for work. That’s fame. 
For P & O is a Commonwealth lifeline. 


- 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, z 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation ~ & By 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 


Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, _ 
‘ Australia, Malaya and the Far East. P i 
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A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 
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fore’, a 
me tips? I 


os 


Pi oe as to "asnige: 1 
heat" again for that rapid boil. 
It is a ple precaution but it will help to 
prevent crystallisation in the marmalade. ~ _ 

_ ‘For a ange looking result, you will 


; to the Gleas, warm jars. 

vera req 

edie kaeralode. Picatien tangerines are not 

: always good setters, I have chosen a recipe which ~ 

adds pectin. To make about 8 pounds of marma- 

i lade you need 3 pounds of tangerines, 2 pints of 

; water, and 1 bottle of pectin, the juice: of 2 

p tenes, and 5 pounds of sugar. 

_ Wash the fruit, leave whole, and simmer 
pont. with the 2 pints of water, ina pared 


> ; e : 
o at 


iz in the jars. ne pee 


ae it ‘holds: ‘the pe 


are cooked, 


y > - = 


"preserving pat for about 40 minutes. Thea: peel | 


the tangerines and cut up. The pips and any 
coarse tissue, including that scraped from the 
inside of the skin, should be put back into the 


water and boiled briskly for, 5 minutes to bring © 


out the flavour. Then strain them off and dis- 
card them, and add to the water the cut-up 


fruit, lemon juice, sugar, and the finely shredded © 


tangerine peel, Keep them on a gentle heat 
until the sugar has dissolved, then bring to the 
boil, They need that rapid, rolling. boil for only 
three minutes. Take away from the heat, stir in 


- the pectin, then put back to boil for only one 


minute. Quick cooking, you will notice, and no 
complicated testing for a set, so that,” again, 
» should please beginners, - 

: LOUISE Davies 


CAROTTES GLACEES 


~ Prepare your carrots in the usual way. If they 
are large carrots, cut them into pieces the size of 
- young carrots. Put in a pan with a walnut of 


butter and a heaped teaspoon of sugar, then add 


not quite enough water to cover. Put the lid on, 
bring to the boil, and then cook gently until all 
the water has evaporated. ‘The carrots will be 
deliciously flavoured and glossy. 

Should the water evaporate before the carrots 
just add a tablespoon of boiling 


water to prevent sticking. On the other hand, 


if it does not evaporate quickly enough, remove 


delicious cooked in this way. 


SiR HERBERT READ (page 175): 


VERY Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, K.C.V.O., D.D. a 5 


_. Food; author of Automation: Its Purpose 


- a t oo Fi os 
f ea 
a lid. There must be no water left ease a a 
finished. Onions and _ turnips are equally a ; 


Hise Harpy 


Notes on Contributors ae 
President, == 
‘Society for Education in Art and the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts; Charles Eliot 8 
Norton Professor of Poetry, Harvard Uni- | — 


versity, 1953-54; Editor, the Burlington ae 
Magazine, 1933- 39; author of Lhe: Artoof.,, “Cate 
Sculpture, Icon and Idea, etc. - - are! © 
NICHOLAS CARROLL (page 177): diplomatic Sia 


correspondent of The Sunday Times 
ZBIGNIEW PELCZYNSKI (page 177): 
Politics, Oxford University 
i eogee fe BARNES (page 178): Director of Social. 
- Training, Oxford University 


Lecturer in 


(page 185): Dean of St. Paul’s since. 1934; 
author of The Problem of Christ in the 
Twentieth Century, etc. : 

JOHN Hoiitoway (page 188): poet; lecturer 
in English, Cambridge University; author of 
The Victorian Sage, etc. 

MaAGNuS PYKE (page 193): during the war was 
Principal Scientific Officer in Ministry of 


and Future, The Townsman’s Food, Indus- 
trial Nutrition, etc. 


eine — 
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; _ Crossword No. 1,392. Nodes. 
+, Qabiis _ Prizes (for the first tires ‘correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
ag an : ido value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


hes date: first post on Thursday, February 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


bey ety “ Crossword * 


in =o left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s ~ 


_ decision is final 


The twenty eae fights, two of which are re- 
versed and one of which consists of two words, 
_ make up the knotty problem. 53A and 19D should 
be read in See with 45A. 


i Cr 
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CLUES—ACROS S 


13. Mishap is homopterous (5) 
15. Envious of old (7) 


17. Homer beset by esters produces the 
Scriptures (7) 


(5)- 

21, 20. Rubber cheese? (6) 

22. Personification of Truth (3) 

23R. Fair to live without measure (5) 

26. Giuseppe in a green coat without the 
old fur (5) 

30R.Sir Andrew wished he had followed 
them (4) . 

31. Border of twisted thong (4) 

32. Growl as a result of the upset medicine 
chest (4) 
| 38R.Forest periodically flooded (4) 
| 39. er trouble if the cod is not sturdy 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Llama, discovered by Davy cavy (6) 
Township which is sound to judge (4) 
Yielding underfoot (5) 

This islet is English and a trifle back- 
ward (4) 

What the deuce! 
F.A. teams! (3) 


_ 50. The rear half of a minecutter consists of 
el a propeller blade (4) 


48. A score from both 


51. “English herald of Aralia (7) 
52. The cape is mostly copper acetate (5) 


SSR. Get value from barren talks (6) 


18. Award to number 28 faced to stone 


57. The fate of having a chest about me (6) 


58. An offence in the record is missing (6) 


we DOWN 


2.‘ A serious whom none take seriously ’ (3) 

8. A long inlet in shady retreat (6) 

Blond Iranian (4) 

He was hirsute (4) 

14. Scottish well (3) , 

24K. Faithful—a measure of latitude (4) os 

34. Broken images can be made strong (5) . 

36. A small cloak, on loan perhaps, with a dull . 
border (7) - . 

In point of fact it could be to an appreciable 

extent (3) 

42. Upholstery cloth (5) 

44R.‘ If human souls did never kiss and 

46. A franc from Castilloa (3) 

47. Angle in a shaded brook (4) 


37. 


’ 6) 


49. Eggs from Nova Scotia (3) 
- 54, 56R. Kindle the little tare (4) 


Solution of No. 1,390 


F. E. Dixon (Dublin); 


“Ist prize: 
2nd prize: Mrs. G. R. Deverell (Fahan); 3rd prize: 
T. J. Pimbley (St. Albans) 


Prizewinners : 


Study at Home 
~ for a DEGREE 


. No matter what your position or prospects . 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 

{ examinations (in some cases two). You can 

do all your reading for these in your leisure 

' hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall |- 

(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over |: 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal | 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
ee their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS | 
ae from C. D. PARKER,.M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, | 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 


| |. 3 sasiranraraenariat STP RE Ae ee = BMY SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 

~ ee - % = Tae / 

SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS ieee sete q 
‘ A etropo itan. ollege modern -ostal: our cn 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
. is the most efficient, the most economical at ne 
They provide a wide range of f 


Vocabularies and Phrases 


~ Courses of Home Study. fora. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES” 


TRC ( Cos founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct » 
Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B. "A. ., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). Also for General 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
Bar (Pts. I and II), Teachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations. za here tocnell your stenten 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified nor Bee 
_ Tutors. ~ Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. Send now for this 


* PROSPECTUS conleiing: full information free oS - Registrar, INTERES’ ING. BOOKLET 


- UNIVERSITY | ee 
“CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON ‘HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE _ ee 


Short story soriting! is the ideal hobby. 
|, Learn the essential technique by 2S 
the Regent Institute way. 

In a fascinating course you are— ehown 
how to get plots, how to construct them, 
how to write dialogue, and, how ane 


Write now to The Regent Institute ( ep 
LJ/18A), Palace Gate, London, W. 8—" 
enclosing a 2}d. stamp—for. “ Stories that. 
Sell. Today” (a special bulletin) and- 
“How te Succeed as a Writer” (an inform: 
tive orurpestan- There is no ghieeude: 


; NESS 


exams.; for. B.A., sceiae tLe, ete:, pd 


: : arranged under subjects and by . a : ’ oo 5 ‘2 } 

me ¢ means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC | . al Phe | aa Vonersity Deere aaa 
<a PRONUNCIATION provided you. | | : ars) as f : ot i oeantie 2 oe ee baw, Ae: 

“4 : are enabled to SPEAK the words. ~ _ x Bis ' ~ eS iM ements for SMA. lot. of Export eter. 


> you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
a READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


Many intensely practical (non-exam. ) 


eo 
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7 -edurses in business subjects. ~ 
Mg < More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
ee.) IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS ae Guarantee’ of Conchings until: Suecestale 
a Obtainable’ in. 37 ‘languages Text- tak lending library.’ Moderate fees, 
4 payable by instalments. * 
- ; at 5/- each its Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om — 
Write to the publishers for list E, post free — a omen ienoning the Senccey CONE ‘ 
i fy whi i 
HS The BEST is 4h CHEAPEST _ 


; E. MARLBOROUGH .& CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


s METROPOLITAN COLLEGE J 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E. CAL 


Beatle. cronies 

_ by the British Institute of Fiction-writing ¥ 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. | 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted te 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories — 


ae are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Gert. a2. a 


WE. TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WR ITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 


in the long run 


That’s why most motorists buy the DAVENSET 
Model H Battery Charger. Its 3 amp output — 
will keep batteries brimful of quick-startingy ~~ 
energy. Suitable for 6 and 12 volt batteries <<: 
from 200/250 volt A.C.- mains. 


Available from Garages, Electrical Shops, 
Halfords and leading Stores, etc. is 


£6.9.6— 
TO BUY THE FINEST IS TO BUY A 


MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY! 


Write for profit as well as pleasure with the. 
help of Pitman’s Home Study Courses. 


Prepared by professional journalists andauthors |. 
of wide experience these practical courses give: 
your writing the professional touch—teach you - 
what editors want, how to find stories, prepare |, 
aad material, and how to place it. 

our tutor, a ‘successful professional writer, will | 
take a personal interest in you and your work,~ | 
criticising constructively the -assignments.set~ 
you, and teaching you how to use your individual. 
style to the best advantage. 
Hundreds of writers, now turning their talents: 


’ to good account, owe their success to the -|- M a 
i c thorough training they received from Piteneyt : 0 T 
ie Home Study. Courses include: 3 oi } 


. 


a a Basis and Essentials of Fiction Writing; z : professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and — 
% , ath wie Wyre bi ipa for Children; _ ie officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
= ree-lance Journalism; Manuscript Service, are ex-students, Our unique system of taking 109% 
ao ' * Write Today for a free Prospectus to: HOM E BATTERY CHARG ER ~of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
: a At a bs on your behalf. Fee returned if unearnéd. j 
. - Hf aad i PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LTD., DAVENSET ELECTR WORKS, LEIG! he Professi 2 
: COLLEGE OF ART & JOURNALISM eee Rerbieh daar ibe sta Pt ecto at 
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_  “YTH KENSING* 
VENING LECTURES 


Ullustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 
Feb. 6th — DECORATIVE PAINTING 
— IN ENGLAND 
2: Mid-Georgian to Regency 
by Edward Croft Murray 
Feb. 13th — THE ORIGIN OF THE ° 


ETRUSCANS 
by Sir Gavin de Beer 


THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 
GOD'S COMMANDS. 


Published in Three Books (Sermons 
1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 pages and- 
: bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
‘ each post free, or the complete Three 
- Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 
leather, lettered in gold, at lls. 3d, each, | 
post free, 


APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
47, BROOKMEAD AVE, 
F | BICKLEY, KENT. | 


NOT) SKETCH 2 


It's the grandest hobby 4 : 
- with big possibilities 
of adding “a second 
string to your bow. — 
P.A.S.- Postal Courses _ 
offer first class Tuition 
in your own home. 
Learn—to earn—this 
ideal way. Over 4,000 sketches by P.A.S. — 
pupils sold to “Punch” alone. Write for — 
free illust’ed handbook deecriiing Suieee, 
for Beginners and Advanced Stud a % 
almost a err lesson in ii “fi 
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